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Larry  Levis 

ELEGY  WITH  THE  SPRAWL  OF  A WAVE  INSIDE  IT 

1 

The  two  Black  Swans  paddling  the  brown  canals  of  Sheffield 
Park 

Are  still  together.  The  chains  of  their  days,  the  bright  ripples 
Linked  by  sunlight  in  their  passing  wake. 

Leave  them  unchanged; 

Still  so  aloof  & out  of  reach  they  shy  away  from  the 
outstretched 
Hands  of  tourists. 

And  weave  a stillness  onto  the  water  as  they  pass. 

The  motion  of  their  wake  is  a stillness. 

August  Sebastian!  kept  a pair  of  black,  squabbling  swans. 

He  was  friendly,  they  were  not. 

Grapes  were  selling  for  twenty  dollars  a ton; 

He  could  afford  the  dislike  of  swans,  &, 

After  he  died,  the  eye  of  a Black  Swan,  indifferent  as  instinct 
Itself,  looks  out  from  the  label  on  a Pinot  Noir  Blanc. 

They  are  the  kind  of  thing  Yeats  is  writing  about,  while  Dowson 
Lies  on  his  back,  staring  at  the  ceiling  after 

He's  thrown  up  in  the  small  toilet. 

If  I transpose  all  this  into  another  key,  if  I inscribe 
The  unaware  of  itself 

Swimming  in  its  black  plumage  into  . . . 
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But  I can't. 


They  are  more  speechless  than  the  spreading  moss 
On  the  wall  above  them. 

And  are  already  exaggerations. 

There's  stillness  in  their  motion  & motion  in  their  stillness; 
Two  old  hats  drifting  on  the  water. 

2 

The  wooden  streets  of  MacLeod  are  lost  in  snow. 

I love  to  say  the  names,  over  & over. 

For  the  luster  of  their  syllables:  Vizcaino  &c  Magellan, 

Drake  disappearing  into  mist  off  the  Farallones. 

Murrieta,  Sontag  & Evans,  the  Skeleton  Club, 

My  grandmother  Adah  coming  home  after  teaching  school  in  a 
buggy 

Drawn  by  the  two  horses,  Anastasia  & Sandman, 

A small  Derringer  with  a pearl  handle  in  her  lap. 

My  father  walking  halfway  over  the  swaying  bridge 
Of  the  last  whaling  boat  — 

Bound  for  Juneau  out  of  San  Francisco  Bay  & . . . 

Then  turning  around  in  the  middle,  deciding  not  to. 


At  Sunset  & La  Cienega,  one  billboard  displayed  Philomel 
With  her  tongue  cut  out,  the  other  one  a wall  of  flame. 
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As  cheap  paneling  is  speechless,  & tract  homes. 

As  flames  are  a speechlessness.  As  flames  so  testify. 

A mile  from  where  I was  born,  there  was  a labor  camp 
That  housed  a thousand  migrant  families 

In  chicken  sheds,  white  leftover  feathers  & the  stucco 
Of  dung  still  there. 

With  its  odor  of  ammonia  rising  into  the  dust  & spreading 
Into  the  light  & air. 

It  made  it  hard  to  breathe  it  in. 

Their  fingers  clinging  to  chicken  wire  as  they  stared  out. 
Whole  families,  waiting. 

What  does  this  image  mean,  someone  asked  me  once. 

In  Richmond,  in  the  Commonwealth  Club,  the  portrait  of  Lee 

Soaring  above  us,  bourbon  & ice  appearing  on  a silver  tray  — 

"What  was  that,  anyways?"  That  was  1955, 

Whole  families  in  cages. 

"It  was  a disgrace,"  I answered. 


When  I go  back  I feel  exiled  from  it  all. 

And  always  there  are  two  thoughts,  one  cutting  through 
The  first  until  it  isn't  there. 

Overlooking  the  narrow  road  that  leads  out  of  Porlone  & the 
wild 

Solitude  of  the  South  Coast, 
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Stunted  pines  & rock  strewn  hills  giving  way  to  bleached  grass. 
And  a longing  for  solitude  rushing  in 

And  replacing,  a moment  later,  what  I had  thought 
Was  solitude  — & the  longing  wilder 

And  more  permanent,  &, 

Coming  as  it  does  in  the  wake  of  everything,  the  endless 
mimicry 

In  the  gull's  cry  & the  sprawl  of  a wave.  . . . 

3 

They  called  it  — what  else?  — Eye  of  the  Swan. 

It's  a common  wine,  & tastes  best  when  drunk 
With  a good  friend  on  the  pier  at  Eureka, 

The  wind  turning  sharper  & colder  as  it  comes  in  off  the  Pacific, 
Best  drunk  barefoot,  & dangling  your  legs  off  the  old  lumber 

Soaked  with  salt  & the  rough  spray  of  the  surf  there; 

The  present  can't  remember  what  it  is. 
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David  St.  John 


LOST  MAGIC 

Photographs:  some  in  the  style  of  Lana  Turner 
(My  Father  later  said,  "No,  more  Merle  Oberon"), 
Head  tossed  slightly  back,  auburn  curls  lightly 
Falling  on  her  shoulders.  I loved  each  of  them. 
Those  glamorous  shots  quietly  reflecting 
The  dreams  of  every  Forties  movie,  & her  own. 
Still,  there's  another  photo  that's 
Stayed  with  me  in  a way  the  others  couldn't. 
Though  even  now  I can't  explain  it,  really. 

My  Mother,  barely  more  than  a teenager. 

Is  standing  beside  a young  man  dressed  up 
As  a Magician  — jaunty  top  hat,  white  gloves. 
Even  a phony  mustache  balancing  dangerously 
On  his  thin,  hairless  top  lip,  being 
No  less  a kid  than  she.  Yet,  there  they  are. 

This  magic  act:  my  Mother  in  a mildly  risque 
But  elegant  white  dress  serving  as  the  assistant. 
Waiting  to  step  into  that  black  mock  coffin  — 
Smiling  as  the  saw  divides  her  from  herself. 
However  briefly.  As  a boy,  I could  never 
Pry  those  secrets  from  her,  not  a single  one; 

She'd  taken  an  oath,  she  said,  & a Magician 
& even  a Magician's  assistant  would  never 
Go  back  on  their  word.  And  so,  for  me,  trust 
Seemed  forever  linked  to  magic,  every 
Secret  worth  knowing  held  behind  the  eyelashes 
Of  that  young  girl  in  the  photograph 
Performing  "Ancient  Egyptian  Mysteries" 

& the  "Secrets  of  the  Fakirs!"  to  sick  kids 
At  the  Children's  Hospital,  to  the  stony  faced 
Old  men  wheezing  at  The  Elks  Club.  Tonight, 
Remembering  my  own  son  at  five,  maybe  six. 
Practicing  over  & over  the  magic  cups 
& ball  trick,  astonishing  even  himself  with  every 
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Successful  sleight  of  hand,  I think  I sense  the  pulse 
Of  pleasures  once  held  close  to  the  breast. 

Or  else,  simply,  that  worldly  measure  of  their  loss. 
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Dina  Ben-Lev 


BROKEN  HELIX 

The  sexy  talk  show  host  nods  and  nods.  Beside  her 
a bald  man  begs  to  meet  the  mother  he's  never  known. 

Slowly,  in  front  of  fourteen  million,  the  curtain 

rises  with  applause  — surprise!  Before  a camera  closes  in, 

I shut  my  eyes.  Down  in  deepest  Florida,  in  a hospital 
winged  with  a sanatorium,  you  named  me  Cheryl. 

Then  signed  me  away.  At  22,  were  you  tired 
of  trailer  parks,  truck  stops,  drive-thru 

windows  of  worry?  Did  an  old,  world-weary  nurse 
warn.  Only  one  skill  you'll  be  properly  paid  for.  . . . 
Impressive,  said  a man  with  his  hand  on  my  resume.  . . . 

But  hell,  you'll  ruin  marriages 

with  such  heavenly  hair.  Walking  out  of  that  white  room 
and  out  of  that  black  building,  I thought  of  your  leaving  — 
thirty  years  ago,  those  minutes  it  took  » 

to  exit,  empty-handed  but  for  one  slim  bag. 

In  the  cool,  antiseptic  lobby,  you  might've  stopped 
at  a fountain.  Bending,  maybe  you  moved  your  whole 
face  into  the  water.  Were  you  glamorous  in  sunglasses, 
pushing  open  the  door  to  the  heat?  You'd  never  see 

your  daughter  settled  in  Seattle,  where  sun's  uncommon 
and  painful.  Never  know  her  new  name.  Did  you 
ride  a bus  alone  through  battering  light,  past  the  hundred 
hotels  of  Miami?  At  20,  after  phoning  and  phoning  and  failing 

to  find  you,  I fell  off  a chair  in  the  Fontainebleu. 

Pink  drinks  paid  for  by  a lawyer  who  liked  me  best 
on  my  knees.  Did  my  father  rub  your  feet 
when  you  returned?  Or  did  you  dream 
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into  the  night,  on  a single,  one  light 
left  on?  Blurry  on  gas,  I spread  for  suction 
and  scapel.  A nurse  held  my  head.  . . . 

At  24,  with  a Master's  in  Fantasy,  I ached  for  escape 

from  the  dirtiest,  snowiest  section  of  Syracuse. 

A taxi  took  me  home,  where  sleep  came  on  a green 
Goodwill  couch  — bought  with  the  man  of  my  dreams 
I later  called  Psycho.  Smoldering,  he  burned 

books  in  the  bathtub,  shot  fist-wide  holes 
through  my  Nova.  And  the  next  day, 
did  you  turn  to  the  TV  for  comfort? 

And  now,  half  a lifetime  later,  in  the  kitchen  / 

livingroom  / bedroom  / only  room,  watch 
the  same  talk  show  host?  How  she  moved 
a microphone  to  the  mouth  of  the  bald  man's  mother? 
How  she  asked,  OK  tell  me,  would  you  do  it  again? 
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Robert  Ely 


AFTER  MY  FATHER'S  FUNERAL 

As  people  walk  from  the  cemetery,  they  speak  amiable  words. 

The  wren  crimps  in  its  nest,  the  wild  waters 

Refuse  all  sober  tasks,  the  boy 

And  girl  hold  wild  roses  when  they  marry. 

Listening  to  relatives  in  the  church  basement, 

I hear  "He"  and  "She"  and  "And"  leave 
Their  lips  as  eagerly  as  the  woman's  eyes 
Hold  the  face  of  the  man  she  loves. 

Something  wants  to  meet,  to  marry,  to  have  children. 

But  this  world  we  cling  to  is  only  an  unroofed 
Hunter's  cabin.  . . . The  stove  pipes  have  fallen. 

Door  hinges  pulled  out,  nails  and  dishes  scattered. 
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Beckian  Fritz  Goldberg 


BEING  PHARAOH 

My  grandmother  turned  into  an  old  man, 
deaf,  with  a hairy  chin.  It  is  August, 

the  damp  panting  of  nights  — I am 
gradually  building  my  own  underworld 

not  just  with  prospective  grief  but 
wires  to  hold  up  the  asphodels. 

Into  it,  a whole  migration  of  shapes 
skinned  by  light,  pears  gone 

flat,  and  cars,  and  shadow  like  a floored  heart. 
They're  the  file  of  a river 

and  the  Greeks  had  a river,  the  Romans. 

The  Egyptians  who  civilized  the  dead. 

Tonight  I am  sick  of  every  man 

and  his  past.  And  the  past  is  tired  of  his 

request  that  it  love  him.  I am  trying 
to  make  my  bed.  I am  trying  to  keep 

an  angel  from  cracking  my  hip.  The  moon's 
sleeve  is  flipped  back  in  a drawer  . . . 

Thrush,  you  little  singing  spade  — 

I'm  an  unforgivably  domestic  mourner 

and  I might  sleep  through  someone's 
late  supper,  or  hunger,  just  think  how 

oblivious  he  will  be.  While  I am  in 
the  dark  rustling  my  own  inventory: 
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Each  time  we  fall  out  of  love  we 
say  it  wasn't  really  love  at  all  as  if, 

landing,  a plane  would  say  no,  not 
actual  sky.  While  I am  in  the  dark 

getting  fit  for  an  afterlife.  Admit 

we  never  know  the  difference,  like  the  woman 

who  stands  up  in  the  cinema  and  becomes 
the  black  keyhole  we  peer  into.  I am 

trying  to  keep  her  head  down.  So  long 
even  her  mother  and  mother's  mother 

turn  blue.  I am  trying  to  keep 
the  ancestors  out  of  the  bedroom 

so  I can  conceive  a new  face  and  new 
arms,  the  feather  trees  across 

the  river,  the  curious  shore  dog. 

Keep  the  distance  simple  like  the  top 

deck  of  the  parking  garage  from  which 
we  can  see  the  hospital.  The  present 

may  bond  to  any  molecule,  future 
or  past:  My  parents  were  kissing 

while  someone  dragged  the  body  past 
the  doorway,  bag  zipped  to  the  chin 

on  the  gurney,  the  head  wound  in  white  gauzes. 
My  father  had  taken  off  his  mask,  still 

hissing  oxygen,  and  mother  was  bent. 

Of  all  things  I've  seen  it  was 
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old  love  that  kept  them  from  seeing. 

Beautiful  discretion,  what  moment  will  you 

save  from  me?  This  should  have  been 
a dream,  something  to  wake  from 

but  I never  do.  1 am  trying. 

1 will  be  pharaoh  yet  — 

sealed  with  tiny  boats  and  slavish 
figurines.  I am  sick  of  every  face 

floating  a sex  by  itself.  Take  in 
this  lampshade  and  these 

curtains.  Objects  are  memory. 

As  a child  I pictured  the  soul  as  a glass 

wing,  fluted,  gelatinous,  detached 
as  my  voice  under  water.  I made  it  up 

a body  — a paperweight  — no  snow 
in  the  water,  no  water  under  the  earth, 

no  music  ever  again  in  my  hair,  after 
my  hair.  The  dead  will  point  to  it. 

What  was  the  name  for  this,  point  to  my  hand. 
What  was  the  name  for  this?  One  life 

has  been  mine  so  long,  streets 
and  bicycles,  monuments 

descend  in  it.  In  the  bedroom  a shirt 
has  fallen  on  shoes.  Keep  me 

from  seeing:  Moon  wanting  into  the  dark 
like  the  torn  from  — 
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the  photograph  — 

It  is  August.  One  Woman  is  so  long 

longing  does  not  come  out  of  her. 

But  this  time  I have  loved  you 

so  long  I become 

the  boy  you  were.  I must  still 

be  alive,  for  everything  is  changing  and 
incomplete.  Half  a tree,  half 

drives  its  shadowy  web  near  the  shutters. 

August  has  just  turned  September.  The  ancestors 

want  4000  year  old  grain,  hard  as  quartz, 
in  grain  jars.  All  I have  are  cigarettes. 

What  a night  this  is.  What  a night, 
ril  lie  down  and  my  pillow  will  thrum 

like  a machine.  I'll  go  barefoot 
to  the  window,  see  if  any  light  is 

still  on  in  any  house.  Who  else 

is  afraid  of  missing  something.  Who  else 

knows  one  thing  God  can't  enter 
is  my  memory:  I,  a minor 

twentieth  century  poet,  the  first 
of  September,  4 a.m.,  finish  one  thing. 
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Jean  Valentine 


RED  FOR  BLOOD 

My  sister  comes  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
carrying  two  bloody  lambs,  new-born 
or  hurt,  I don't  know.  Eternity, 
they  beam  blood. 

They  beam  blood. 

A little  boy 

comes  down  the  chimney  to  bring  me  back 
up  with  him.  Covered  with  soot. 

1 don't  want  to  go, 

but  I can't  not  go, 

the  animals  all 

go  up  like  chimney-sweeps. 

Eternity, 

you,  me,  up  on  a rope  like  geese. 
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Rainer  Maria  Rilke 


DEATH-EXPERIENCE 

We  don't  know  anything  about  this  passing  on  — it 
never  shares  with  us.  We  have  no  basis 
for  showing  admiration,  love  or  hate 
to  Death,  whose  mouth  the  mask  of  tragic 

lamentation  disfigures  so  grotesquely. 

The  world  remains  full  of  the  roles  we  play. 

And  as  long  as  we  try  to  please  and  get  applause 
Death  plays  along  as  well,  although  he  doesn't  please. 

But  when  you  left,  our  stage  was  suddenly 

lit  by  a flash  — reality  broke  through 

the  crack  you  left  by:  green  that  was  really  green, 

real  sunlight,  a forest  that  was  real. 

We  go  on  acting.  Fearful,  speaking  lines 
that  we  had  trouble  learning,  lifting  hands 
in  the  set  gestures;  but  your  existence, 
vanished  from  us  and  from  our  play, 

will  sometimes  come  across  us  as 
a thought  of  that  reality  sinks  in, 
and  for  a while  then,  carried  away, 
we  play  life  true,  not  thinking  of  applause. 
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VENICE  IN  LATE  AUTUMN 


The  city  now  no  longer  drifts  like  bait 
to  catch  the  newly  rising  days. 

Against  your  glance  the  glassy  palaces 

feel  still  more  brittle,  pinging.  And  summer  hangs 

from  every  garden  like  a heap  of  puppets, 
heads  lolling,  tired,  all  used  up. 

But  from  old  forest-skeletons,  down  deep, 
determination  rises:  as  though  overnight 

the  Admiral  of  the  Seas  could  double 

the  galleys  in  his  wakeful  arsenal, 

tarring  the  morning  breeze  with  his  great  fleet 

which  pushes  out  with  all  oars  beating 

and  then,  flags  rising  and  unfurling, 

takes  the  great  wind,  shining  and  charged  with  fate. 
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BLUE  HYDRANGEAS 


These  leaves  are  like  the  last  vestige  of  green 
you  find  in  dye-pots,  rough  and  dull  and  dry, 
behind  some  blossom-clusters  wearing  blue 
that's  not  their  own,  mirrored  from  far  away. 

They  mirror  it  vaguely  and  tearfully, 
as  if  they  secretly  wished  it  gone  again; 
and  just  like  old  blue  stationery,  they 
have  yellow  tints,  and  violets  and  grays; 

as  faded  as  a much-washed  child's  apron 
no  longer  used,  with  nothing  else  to  happen: 
you  feel  how  short  the  little  life  has  been. 

Then  all  at  once  the  blue  seems  to  renew 
in  one  of  the  clusters,  and  you  see  how 
a touching  blue  delights  itself  in  green. 
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THE  BOWL  OF  ROSES 


Angry  ones:  you  saw  them  flare  up,  saw  two  boys 

ball  themselves  into  a something 

that  was  all  hatred,  tumbling  on  the  ground 

like  an  animal  attacked  by  bees; 

actors,  towering  overstaters, 

raging  horses,  crashing  to  collapse, 

eyes  rolling,  baring  their  teeth 

as  if  the  skull  was  going  to  peel  itself, 

starting  from  the  mouth. 

But  now  you  know  how  that's  forgotten: 
this  full  bowl  of  roses  stands  before  you, 
unforgettable,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  the  utmost  expression  of  being,  bending, 
yielding,  unable  to  give,  simply  existing, 
that  could  ever  be  ours:  utmost  for  us  too. 

Silent  life,  opening  and  opening,  no  end  in  sight, 

a use  of  space  that  takes  no  space  away 

from  space  that  things  around  it  need, 

an  existence  with  almost  no  outlines,  all  background 

and  pure  inwardness,  and  much  strange  softness 

and  self-illuminated  — right  to  the  rim: 

do  we  know  anything,  anywhere,  that's  like  this? 

Then  like  this:  that  emotion  is  born 
from  the  touch  of  petal  to  petal? 

And  this:  that  a petal  comes  open  like  an  eyelid 
and  underneath  are  just  more  eyelids,  nothing  else, 
closed,  as  though  they  had  to  be  asleep 
ten  times  deeper  to  shut  down  visionary  power. 

And  this  above  all:  that  through  these  petals 
light  somehow  has  to  pass.  From  a thousand  bright  skies 
they  slowly  filter  each  drop  of  darkness 
within  whose  fiery  luster  the  tangled  group 
of  stamens  stirs  and  rears  erect. 
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And  the  movement  in  the  roses  — look: 
gestures  from  such  small  angles  of  eruption 
they'd  never  be  noticed  if  not  for  the  way 
their  rays  fan  out  to  the  cosmos. 

Look  at  that  white  one;  it  has  opened  in  bliss 

and  stands  there  in  its  great  splayed  petals 

like  a Venus  erect  in  her  shell; 

and  the  blushing  one,  that  turns  and  leans 

as  if  embarrassed,  toward  the  one  that's  cool, 

and  how  that  cool  one  won't  respond,  withdraws, 

and  how  a cold  one  stands,  wrapped  in  itself, 
among  the  opening  ones,  that  shed  everything. 

And  what  they  shed:  how  it  is  light  or  heavy, 
how  it  can  be  a cloak,  a load,  a wing 
and  then  a mask,  now  this,  now  that, 
and  how  they  shed  it:  as  if  before  a lover. 

Is  there  anything  they  can't  become?  Wasn't 
that  yellow  one,  lying  there  hollow  and  open, 
the  rind  of  a fruit  where  the  very  same  color, 
more  concentrated,  orangey-red,  was  juice? 

And  was  unfurling  just  too  much  for  this  one, 
because  in  the  air  its  anonymous  pink 
has  picked  up  a bitter  aftertaste  of  violet? 

And  the  one  made  of  cambric,  isn't  it  a dress 
to  which  the  soft  and  breath-warm  slip  still  clings, 
both  of  them  tossed  aside  in  morning  shadows 
near  an  old  pool  in  the  forest? 

And  this  one,  opalescent  porcelain, 

easily  shattered,  a shallow  china  cup 

filled  with  small,  lit  butterflies,  — 

and  that  one,  which  holds  nothing  but  itself. 

Aren't  all  of  us  like  that,  containing  just  ourselves, 
if  self-containment  means:  transforming  the  outside  world 
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and  wind  and  rain  and  spring's  great  patience 

and  guilt  and  restlessness  and  masquerading  fate 

and  the  darkening  of  the  earth  at  evening 

and  even  the  clouds  that  change  and  flow  and  vanish, 

and  even  the  vague  command  of  the  distant  stars 

all  changed  to  a handful  of  inwardness. 

It  now  lies  carefree  in  these  open  roses. 


translated  by  David  Young 
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Judith  Berke 


FROM  'THE  VAN  GOGH  POEMS" 


Boots 

One  boot  is  upright  — its  broken 
wide-open  top  like  a pitcher  — 
and  one's  upside-down,  so  you  can  see  the  sole 
which  seems  to  be  studded  with  nails. 

They  are  sitting  on  what  looks  like  a small  rug  — 

brilliant  blue,  thick,  soft  — 

which  only  makes  them  look  more  worn  out. 

"Oh  for  a pair  of  dainty  women's 

shoes,"  one  of  the  boots  is  thinking,  "leaning  against  me 
the  way  the  woman  would  be  leaning  against  the  man 
as  they  lay  there." 

"Oh  to  be  stomping  out  in  the  fields 
again,"  the  other  boot  thinks. 

"It's  too  pleasant  here.  It's  too  nice." 

They  are  leaning  away  from  each  other 
the  way  the  man  ends  up  leaning  away 
from  the  woman. 

They  have  stopped  thinking.  They  are  too  worn  out. 
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Portrait  of  an  Actor 

Why  is  this  man  sitting  at  such  an  angle? 

His  head  tilts  to  the  right,  his  nose  swerves  left, 
his  nostrils  are  so  wide 

you'd  think  he  might  sniff  you  out  like  an  animal. 

You  wouldn't  want  him  fixing  those  eyes  on  you. 
As  if  they  might  see  some  face  under  your  face. 

As  if  everything  about  you  was  a costume. 

He's  tied  a soft  white  bow  loosely 
around  his  neck  — romantic,  Byronic  — 
but  he  never  gets  to  be  the  leading  man. 

He  is  always  someone  else  in  the  play. 
Complicated,  like  that  strange  three-sided  haircut. 
Ordinary,  like  that  rather  worn  blue  suit. 

His  head  is  so  filled  with  people 
he  has  to  wear  that  stiff  white  collar 
to  hold  it  up. 

Come  closer,  says  his  left  eye. 

Stay  back,  says  his  right. 

Exactly  the  way  it  is  in  the  theater. 
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La  Berceuse 


When  a woman  is  not  young,  and  not  really  old 
strange  things  can  happen.  She  can  be  sitting  there 
holding  the  rope  for  her  granddaughter's  cradle, 
and  all  of  a sudden  she  sees  herself 
making  love  with  a young  young  man. 

She's  sitting  there,  as  calm  as  a hill 

as  usual,  her  hair  in  that  braided  halo 

on  top  of  her  head,  and  she  sees  herself  and  the  man 

on  top  of  a hill,  naked.  And  she's  not  young 

in  the  vision,  no,  she's  herself,  now  — 

(her  breasts  like  the  prows  of  two  great  ships 
under  her  deep  blue  dress). 

The  painter  is  humming  — some  kind  of  Dutch  lullaby 
maybe  — and  she  thinks,  of  course  that's 
how  he  sees  her.  A mother,  a grandmother, 
she's  supposed  to  be  everyone's  mother. 

She  who  had  not  even  wanted 

to  marry.  Who  had  pranced  through  the  town 

like  a small  white  goat. 

She  would  get  up  and  dance  now, 
except  this  body  (whose  is  it,  anyway?) 
is  holding  her  in  like  a corset;  this  flesh 

keeps  her  sitting  there,  calm,  dignified; 

and  the  eyes  of  the  painter,  too 

(though  she  thinks  he  sees  more), 

and  the  low  curved  arms  of  her  wooden  chair 

holding  her  hips  tightly,  like  a lover. 
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Female  Standing  Nude 

The  way  the  woman  stands  there  — 

her  arms  raised  way  above  her  head, 

her  feet  so  powerful  they're  nearly  denting  the  floor  — 

it's  strange  her  face  is  almost  completely  shut. 

She's  holding  a handkerchief  in  her  two  hands  above  her  - 
with  a flower  in  it,  and  something  else  — 
a knife  perhaps,  or  a cigar. 

She  holds  her  head  to  the  side,  almost  coyly, 
her  eyes  are  closed,  she  smiles  only  on  one  side. 

As  if  to  say,  look  what  I've  got; 

as  if  to  say.  I'm  not  really  doing  this,  am  I? 

Most  men  will  never  see  a woman  this  way, 
only  in  such  a picture. 

Even  there,  it's  a bit  overpowering  — 

he  has  to  draw  the  outline 
of  her  body  several  times  — 
first  shyly,  then  bolder; 

first  black  chalk,  then  tender  strokings  of  red. 

Look,  her  knees  are  faces, 
her  belly  and  breasts  are  faces. 

"Here  I am,"  she  says,  "come  and  get  me,  if  you  can. 

I'll  bet  you  think  I'm  showing  you  everything." 
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Jon  Loomis 


BATHERS 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  1993 

We're  not  wanted  out  here  — pedestrians  I mean  — 
past  glum  hotdog  stands 

(auras  of  boiled  armpit), 

past  Logan  Circle,  its  bronze  titans  smug  and  athletic 

as  Germans.  When  I left  the  Barclay  Hotel 
it  shuddered  and  sank  — 

smearing  an  oily  haze 

on  the  pavement.  Now  there's  no  place  to  cross, 

Alighieri  in  the  back  of  each  cab,  gripping 
the  armrest,  eyes  blazing. 

Ten  a.m.,  heat  drapes 

and  folds.  I'm  sticky  with  sweat,  and  still  the  wide 

climb  into  smog,  steps  littered  with  drunks.  Boys  swim 
in  the  moss-slick  fountains, 

streamlined  and  shiny 

as  seals.  What  if  they  slip,  cracking  their  heads 

on  the  blunt  edge?  What  if  they  step  on  the  brown 
stars  of  glass,  or  the  needles — 

sad  constellations, 

horoscope  no  one  believes.  All  is  decay,  Renoir  wrote, 

seeing  Algiers  for  the  first  time.  All  is  decay  . . . 
Nothing  at  all  like  Chatou 

with  its  spaniel-eyed  girls, 
naked  as  angels,  pinning  their  hair 

by  the  blue  stream. 
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VANITAS  MOTEL 


One  room  down  my  mother 
dreams  of  knives.  Tomorrow 
she'll  forget  her  book  and  run 

back  up  the  concrete  steps. 

At  Riverside,  gleaming 
respirators  breathe 

old  men;  the  moon  begins 
its  long  slow  pull 
above  the  parking  lot  — 

from  Arby's  to  the  Susquehanna. 

I had  a girlfriend  who 

could  only  come  in  motel  beds  — 

the  mirror  bolted  opposite, 
in  case  you  like  to  watch 
or  steal.  She  liked  the  thick 

print  drapes,  the  dressers 
with  their  empty  drawers. 

Not  like  home. 

Not  like  the  white  room 
where  my  father  lies,  drugged 
and  deep,  i.v.  dripping  glucose 

into  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

I don't  sleep  much. 

It's  cold  out,  and  the  trains 

run  fast,  exploding  down 
the  dark  tracks,  going 
where  they  have  to  go. 
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WATCHING  WINGS  OF  DESIRE  WITH  A BAD  COLD 


We've  riding  the  bus,  weVe  eating  a lunch 
of  eels  and  black  bread.  The  angels  walk 

nearby.  Tall  and  grave  in  grey  overcoats, 
they  hear  our  thoughts:  a neighbor's  same 

scratched  record  all  day,  all  night  — 1 want, 

1 want.  Berlin  is  not  Berlin.  It's  darker 

than  before  the  war,  colder,  low  clouds 
always  ripe  with  ash.  Each  street  butts 

against  a blank  wall,  tall  as  a scaffold  — 
time's  little  door  flaps  open,  and  down  we  go. 

We're  all  ghosts,  more  grudge  than  memory, 
thin  complaints  crowding  a blue-tiled  cafe 

(stink  of  onions,  stink  of  eels  and  black  bread). 

It's  a long  movie.  Everybody  wears  a hat. 

We  ask  the  same  questions  over  and  over  — 
how  to  live?  what's  next?  — until  we're  tired 

of  wondering,  tired  of  ourselves.  Sad  in  a way, 
and  cruel  — our  lives,  the  angels'  reassuring  touch. 
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Ghana  Bloch 


CRYING  AT  THE  MOVIES 

The  ghost  at  the  window  saying  No 
could  be  your  mother. 

The  words  swallowed  down 
like  bread 

though  they  boggled  the  throat. 

And  that  scarlet  the  roses 
scratched  across  your  breast 
like  a sentence 
that  was  never  spoken. 

That's  why  a ghost 
lights  the  candles 
of  the  bridal  chamber. 

In  the  dark, 

in  the  plush  dark,  the  candy  dark, 

you  cry  with  strangers 

as  the  lost  words  seep  into  the  music. 

There  is  still  time 

to  say  what  no  one  in  that  house  ever  dared 
till  it  burns, 

till  it  sets  the  place  afire. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT  AT  ELEVEN-THIRTY  P.M. 


This  is  the  face  I serve  nightly 

with  the  white  lace  bubbles  of  lava  soap, 

head  bowed 

in  the  posture  of  prayer. 

These  are  the  baby  breasts  I buried 

in  my  woman's  bosom.  Sloped  shoulders.  Skinny 

ribcage,  two  fists  still  beating 

at  the  bars.  Why  did  1 save  that?  Why 

has  it  come  back  now? 

Black  bra,  taupe  stockings,  long  slithery 
half-slip.  The  scar 

running  down  my  belly,  ridged,  opalescent, 
where  the  wild  grass  they  shaved  off 
grew  back. 

This  is  my  belly,  spongy,  forgiving,  all  its  pockets 
picked  clean. 

It  settles  down  on  the  stoop,  drowsy: 

Once  1 was  adored. 

And  my  feet,  with  their  badges 
of  callus.  All  day  they  grind 
in  the  mill  of  my  shoes,  obedient, 
they  carry  stones 
from  one  pile  to  another. 

At  night  they  are  seaweed.  In  the  toss 
of  salt-spray  they  lift  and  loosen, 
weightless.  They  float 
in  the  frothy  dark. 
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HOW  PAIN  GETS  PASSED  AROUND 


Like  the  economy  of  bread, 

everything's  connected:  seed  water  earth  and 

the  trucker  who  drives  the  new  loaves  to  market. 

Pain  gets  passed  down. 

The  mice  that  have  lost  their  tails, 
what  can  they  give  birth  to? 

She  went  at  me  word  after  word  till  I snapped 
at  my  child.  If  only 

I could  take  hold  of  that  meanness  and  not 
hand  it  on.  Crumble  it  smaller  and  finer  till 
nothing's  left  but  the  clear 
harmless  particles  — 

The  child  is  pulling  the  cat's  tail 

in  both  hands 

like  a bell-rope.  The  cat 

is  storing  up  minus  signs  like  a battery, 

sharpening  its  claws. 
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Yannis  Ritsos 


EVACUATION 

Houses  empty  out,  little  by  little.  Words,  too. 

This  basket  still  had  apples  in  it  just  yesterday. 

The  knife-grinder  used  to  come  by,  sharpening  old  knives.  Now 
you  stick  your  arm  out  the  window,  not  to  motion  a cloud  or  a 
boat, 

just  to  check  the  air  outside,  and  your  hand  comes  back 
with  the  cold,  corrosive  touch  of  nothing  there. 


Kalamos,  1-9-88 
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THE  TRIAL 


Some  people  hurried  down  the  boulevard  without 
stopping  to  look  in  the  shop  windows.  The  others 
were  on  their  way  back  from  the  funeral,  and  tired-out, 
wearing  overcoats  that  were  much  longer  than  usual. 

In  their  pockets  they  still  had  an  uneaten  half 
of  dried  rusk  (the  kind  used  at  memorial  services) 
which  they  were  waiting  to  throw  away  on  the  first 
deserted  street.  Behind  them,  dressed  in  black, 
came  the  mother,  picking  up  the  crumbs  as  if  gathering 
evidence  for  the  great  trial  of  those  who  survived. 

Athens,  1-17-88 
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UNTIL  ONE  NIGHT 


Aunt  Maritsa  and  Aunt  Katina,  with  their  little  hats, 
their  gold  pins,  their  house  chockablock  with  furniture, 
their  trunks,  their  intricately  embroidered  sheets, 
their  menagerie  of  brass  kitchenware  — Why  did  we  collect  it 
all,  they'd  say, 

we  can't  even  sit  down  in  here.  Nevertheless 
they  went  on  collecting  — string, 

clothespins,  paper  bags,  while  the  roaches  and  the  moth 

rustled  about  their  business.  Until  one  night 

the  house  caught  fire.  And  those  two  willowy  spinsters 

ran  into  the  street  barefoot,  half-undressed, 

their  long  white  nightgowns  floating  behind  them, 

and  stood  dumbfounded,  trembling  as  they  watched  the  fire, 

each  clutching  a small  black  hat  and  nothing  else. 

Athens,  1-17-88 
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THE  ORIGINAL  POSITION 


Night  after  night  he  stayed  awake  following 
the  progress  of  two  opposing  armies  on  the  map 
in  a perpetual,  undeclared  war.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  preference  for  the  side  following  the  red  line. 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  moving  the  red  pins 
deeper  and  deeper  into  black  territory,  until 
he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  map  where  there  are 
no  more  villages  or  cities  or  islands  or  oceans 
or  even  names.  Then  he  looked  back,  and  saw 
that  the  black  line  had  reached  its  original  position. 

The  room  was  thick  with  cigarette  smoke, 

and  he  felt  every  one  of  those  pins  sticking  into  his  back, 

though  without  causing  him  pain.  He  gets  up, 

opens  the  window.  Looks  down  into  the  street. 

Not  a soul.  Not  one  car  or  pedestrian.  Just 
the  dead,  frozen  city,  glittering  into  the  distance. 

Athens,  1-18-88 
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STAGES  OF  WEARINESS 


The  trainsmoke  lifts  gently  into  the  red  glow  of  evening. 

An  old  woman  sits  in  her  doorway  with  a canary  cage 
listening  to  the  blind  man  play  his  accordion  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Barbara's. 

We  were  out  of  reasons  for  today,  for  tomorrow.  Things 
resisted  our  names  for  them. 

Stray  dogs  roam  the  neighborhood.  At  night, 
houses  and  trees  and  people  grow  heavy  and  droop 
beneath  an  insuperable  weariness  — a weariness 
that  fifty  or  so  years  ago 

a tiny  butterfly  could  have  lifted  on  one  wing. 


Athens,  1-19-88 
translated  by  Martin  McKinsey 
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Philip  Levine 


TRUST 

If  you  trust  the  five  senses  the  world  will  shrink  to  a hazelnut. 

Zbigniew  Herbert 


Asked  for  a grilled  cheese  on  white. 

He  pours  me  a cup  and  points 
toward  the  milk  in  a metal  pitcher. 
The  stool  I sit  on  has  no  back. 

Behind  me  the  dark  river  rides 
toward  the  sea,  and  over  the  river 
ride  the  low  rain  clouds  I don't  see 
because  I don't  turn.  At  nine,  ten, 
even  at  eleven  I would  spin 
around  and  around  until  the  sandwich 
with  a sliver  of  sweet  green  pickle 
to  garnish  was  set  down  hard 
before  me  to  attend  to,  but  not 
tonight.  Tonight  I'm  tired.  Tonight 
I can  say  I'm  old.  No  glass 
made  white  by  frothy  milk  will  sit 
beside  my  sandwich  though  I say 
nothing  to  stop  it.  Truthfully, 
after  I ask  for  grilled  on  white 
I don't  say  a thing.  The  river  rides 
behind  me,  and  low  in  the  river 
rides  a long  ship  bound  up-stream 
for  the  smelter.  Burned  at  the  edges 
the  white  bread  tastes  of  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  the  cheese  — pale  yellow 
veined  with  orange  — runs  from  cold 
to  hot  to  cold.  The  pickle  glistens 
on  its  throne  of  dead  lettuce 
or  green  plastic  where  I leave  it. 

Happy  weekday  sings  the  sugar 
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in  the  sugar  shaker  crusted. 

Oh  happy,  happy  happy  sing 
the  salt  and  pepper  side  by  side, 
while  a single  modest  thank  you 
is  all  the  napkin  can  afford. 
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MY  GIVEN  NAME 


My  grandmother  missed  the  midnight  train  back 
and  walked  home  to  our  village.  The  day  broke 
over  a sleeping  world.  The  sparrows  rose 
one  by  one  to  wait  in  line  to  eat  shit. 

Thus  some  months  later  was  my  father  born 
in  a year  without  numbers,  in  a house 
nailed  together  with  smoke,  in  a land 
no  one  dared  to  name.  My  life  is  his. 

I was  told  to  worship  the  first  book  I read, 
the  book  of  waters  written  in  a dry  year. 
''Memorize  it  all  and  say  it  back  to  me," 
said  the  bearded  servant  of  the  bearded  lord. 

Instead  I counted  out  the  letters  of  my  name, 
the  name  I gave  myself,  Fishel  Efroyim. 

They  total  lucky  thirteen,  forward  or  back, 
from  the  middle  vowel  to  the  consonants. 

These  are  truths  told  with  a good  intent, 
little  secrets  I want  to  share,  like  the  bread 
I hid  from  Abraham,  the  delicious  piss 
against  Adam's  tree  in  honor  of  our  God. 
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Judith  Herzberg 


SONG 

It  always  takes  longer  than  you  think 

even  when  you  think 

it  will  take  longer  than  I think 

it  still  takes  longer 

than  you  think. 

It's  always  more  expensive  than  you  think 

even  when  you  think 

it  will  be  more  expensive  than  I think 

it's  still  more  expensive 

than  you  think. 

It's  more  trouble  than  you  think 

even  when  you  think 

it  will  be  much  more  trouble  than  I think 

it's  still  more  trouble 

than  you  think. 

It's  over  quicker  than  you  think 
even  when  you  think 
it  will  be  over  quicker  than  I think 
it's  still 

quicker  than  you  think. 
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TARGET 


A woman  aged  sixty-six 

puts  a thread  through  a needle, 

that  is  — tries  to.  Now 

the  thread  doesn't  want  to,  bends, 

splits  in  two,  blurs. 

Then  there  hardly  seems  to  be 
an  eye  in  the  needle  (and  if 
there  is  an  eye  it  is  very 
narrow,  and  askew). 

The  needle  moves, 
trembles,  as  if  afraid 
of  the  thread, 
but  the  thread  itself 
is  not  convinced. 

Above  her  someone 
flies  with  a bomb. 

A boy.  Precision. 


translated  by  Shirley  Kaufman, 
with  the  author 
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Linda  Bierds 


IT 

By  wagon,  in  the  first  temperate  dry-out  of  summer, 

she  carried  the  foxes  — their  small  cages 

stacked,  cross-stacked,  like 

the  cellular  alcoves  of  hives  — 

out  to  the  woodland  corral,  to  the  fenced  run 

silver  on  a backwash  of  hawthorn. 

Then  waited  as  the  foxes  stepped  haltingly  out, 
to  the  wood-scent 

and  the  small  wind  just  beginning  in  the  grasses. 

In  a shallow  mote 

at  the  base  of  the  fence  line 

she  had  buried  an  out-stretch  of 

wire  mesh.  And  some  nights 

watched  on  a small  hillside 

as  wolves  walked  out  from  the  hawthorns, 

then  pranced  past  the  fence  posts,  all  the  foxes 

moving  in  waves  to  the  corners, 

their  silver  fur  lifting, 

opening.  The  wolves  cut 

down  through  the  packed  soil 

and  snapped  at  the  wire, 
dug  to  the  left,  right,  a claw 
passing  through  it,  a pad, 

then  barked  sometimes  like  the  barking  of  crows. 

And  could  not  understand  what  it  was 

that  repelled  them,  what  lay  between  them 
and  that  blossoming  world,  why 
they  could  not  dip  down 
and  resurface:  quick  sleeve  of  blackness, 
then  the  salt-rich  and  shuddering  heart. 
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SEIZURE 


When  his  eyes  took  the  half-sheened  stillness  of  fish  roe, 
he  tightened  his  helmet,  cinched  its  inner  cap  of 
canvas  straps  until  the  dome  above  wobbled,  swayed 
with  a life  of  its  own.  We  were  not  to  touch  him, 
he  said,  but  wait  on  the  sidewalk  until  his  soul  returned. 
His  hat  had  a decal  that  captured  light 
or  hissed  out  a glow  when  the  light  diminished.  We  were 
not  to  touch  him,  but  watch  the  ballet  of  his  arcing  arm 
as  he  opened  the  fish,  the  chum  and  ponderous  king, 
flushing  the  hearts,  the  acorns  of  spleen.  We  were  young 
together,  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  still  he  returned 
to  the  fish  houses,  his  sharp  hands  working  the  knives, 
disappearing  in  flaps  of  cream-tipped  flesh  that 
closed  like  a shawl.  He  showed  us  the  opaque  archings 
of  ribs,  brought  into  our  schoolroom  the  weightless  gills, 
book-pressed  and  dried,  the  spine  he  had  saved  that 
snapped  apart  into  tiny  goblets.  We  saw  him  one  night 
fallen  by  the  river  — saw  the  light  from  his  helmet, 
that  is,  lurching  in  the  long  grasses,  slicing  its 
terrible  path  like  a moth  grown  fat  and  luminous: 
if  what  flashed  there  could  be  seen  as  a body, 
could  be  stopped  in  the  human  hand. 
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PHANTOM  PAIN 


— Josiah  Wedgwood,  1795 


It  speaks,  now  and  then. 

A lisp  at  the  knee.  A needle-trill 

where  the  ankle  once  arced.  Then  I reach  into  air 

or  the  concave  disturbance  of  the  bedclothes. 

And  nothing.  A pain  in  an  absence.  A leg-shaped 
absence  in  pain.  I do  not  know 
what  it  is  that  calls  — 

and  burns  then,  unsummoned,  like  the  summer  fires 
that  flame  through  the  bracken. 

A low  cloud  blackens  the  larch  trees. 

We  have  opened  the  channel  through  Harecastle  Hill 

and  the  vases  and  flake-white  medallions 

float  down  its  dark  tunnel,  the  canal  boats 

slender  as  fingerlings.  No  tow  path 

exists  there  and  the  workers  must 

leg  the  boats  through:  propped  on  their  backs 

on  the  cabin  rooftops 

must  stride  down  that  starless  ceiling, 
not  advancing  at  all,  but 

advancing  all,  walking  the  eggshell  jasper  bodies 
through  the  dripping  darkness. 

They  tell  me  the  day  draws  nearer  like  a lantern, 

like  the  day  must  arrive 
for  the  climbing  colliers:  a whiteness 
drawing  closer  — but  then,  as  if  on  the  pond 
of  the  inner  eye. 
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the  intricate,  inverted  brilliance  of  a maple. 

A glimpse  into  heaven,  perhaps,  and  its  loss, 

the  image  flicked  upright  in  the  questioning  mind  — 

in  an  instant,  already  gone 

even  as  it  approaches,  a form 

flaring  nearer  while  backing  away. 
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BODY  AND  SOUL 

THREE  POETS  ON  THEIR  MALADIES 


Charles  Simic 


MY  INSOMNIA  AND  I 

I would  not  have  been  the  same  man  if  I had  been  able  to 
sleep  well  in  my  life. 

It  all  started  when  I was  twelve.  I fell  in  love.  I lay  in  the  dark 
trying  to  peek  under  her  skirt.  I thought  her  name  was  Maria,  but 
it  was  really  Insomnia. 

In  a life  full  of  troubles.  Insomnia  kept  me  company  against 
the  fear  of  the  dark. 

We  were  like  young  lovers.  I had  no  secrets  from  her.  Our 
silences  were  as  eloquent  as  speech. 

Most  of  the  time,  I resisted  the  impulse  to  toss  and  turn.  I 
didn't  blink.  I tried  not  to  swallow.  I didn't  even  move  my  tongue. 

My  mind  was  like  Ulysses.  We  took  long  sea  voyages.  We 
were  often  in  South  Seas  and  China.  In  nineteenth  century  Lon- 
don and  St.  Petersburg  we  were  afraid.  In  Belgrade  bombs  still 
fell. 

Mostly,  though,  it  was  quiet.  Like  Noah's  crow  we  recon- 
noitered  the  empty  universe.  Acrobats  of  the  abyss,  face  to  face 
with  the  Great  Nothing. 

We  had  many  conversations  with  dead  philosophers,  mystics 
and  prisoners: 

"I'm  awake  because  I don't  wish  to  be  surprised  by  my  fu- 
ture," said  one. 

"There's  freedom  only  for  the  awake,"  said  another. 

Horror  of  consciousness,  everybody's  favorite  home  movie. 

I often  felt  like  a schoolboy  writing  the  same  word  or  two 
over  and  over  again  on  the  blackboard. 

My  shoes  with  their  broken  and  reknotted  laces  stayed  in  the 
corner. 

Time  vanished.  Soused  with  melancholy,  eternity  came  to 
breathe  on  me. 

My  fleas  didn't  sleep  well  either. 

Occasionally,  I climbed  my  own  private  stairway  to  the  dark 
heavens.  It  was  like  an  empty  nightclub  with  a tragic  menu  on 
each  table. 
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0 soul,  nowhere  awaited! 

The  child  I was  often  came  to  visit  me.  He  wanted  to  show 
me  things  in  a theater  with  mice-eaten  red  curtains.  I went  reluc- 
tantly, since,  of  course,  he  didn't  exist.  It  was  like  walking  back- 
wards on  tight  rope  with  eyes  closed. 

In  the  woods  one  Sunday  we  came  upon  a couple  lying  on  the 
ground.  Hand  in  hand,  ourselves  fearful  of  losing  our  way,  we 
saw  what  we  first  surmised  was  a patch  of  snow.  In  a spot  rarely 
visited,  we  came  upon  the  embraced  ones,  the  two  clutching  each 
other  naked  on  the  cold  ground.  ...  In  the  woods  that  already 
had  a bit  of  purple  shade,  some  bird  chirping  and  falling  silent  as 
we  stole  by. 

At  3 a.m.  I always  believed  the  worst.  Lying  stiffly,  counting 
my  heartbeats  to  a thousand  and  one! 

1 pretended  to  believe  in  the  future,  but  even  so,  fits  of  doubt. 
Even  when  I slept  I dreamed  I was  awake. 

My  conscience  knew  its  business.  I was  continuously  under 
surveillance.  I had  a theory:  God  is  afraid  of  insomniacs,  but  not 
the  devil.  I imagined  labyrinthine  cities  where  I would  elude  my 
guilt. 

My  love  read  Russian  novels  at  night  while  I read  mysteries 
and  history  books.  The  rustle  of  our  pages  being  turned  made  the 
mice  in  the  walls  tremble,  the  angel  of  death  put  on  his  glasses 
and  peeked  over  her  bare  shoulders. 

So  many  judges,  so  little  justice  in  the  world!  Murder  is  a folk 
art,  it  occurred  to  me.  They  keep  perfecting  it  without  ever  being 
pleased  with  the  results. 

I already  had  my  own  gallows.  "Long  live  the  brotherhood  of 
the  sleepless!"  I shouted  with  the  noose  tightening  around  my 
neck,  but  all  anyone  else  heard  was  the  old  bedsprings  creak. 

And  then,  just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  I smiled  to  myself  as  1 
felt  my  love  leaving  me. 
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Shirley  Kaufman 

BACKACHE,  POEMACHE,  AND  BOTZ 

What's  disgusting  about  backache,  of  course,  is  that  it's  not 
serious  enough.  On  a suffering  scale  of  1 to  10,  it's  most  likely  10. 
You  begin  to  feel  ashamed.  Not  that  you  want  something  worse 
to  complain  about.  Your  friends,  with  their  smash-ups,  losses, 
incurable  cancers,  autistic  children,  are  too  nice.  They  even  bring 
you  soup  when  you  can't  get  out  of  bed.  All  you  have  to  say  is, 
"My  back's  killing  me,"  and  fifteen  people  immediately  tell  you 
what  to  do.  The  whole  world  has  a backache.  That's  probably 
what's  wrong  with  it.  All  those  decisions  being  made  in  the  wrong 
chairs. 

"My  poem  is  killing  me."  Six  of  my  poet  friends  study  the 
lines  to  tell  me  what's  wrong.  We  meet  once  a month  to  "help" 
one  another.  After  all  these  years.  Everyone  has  a different  cure. 
Take  this  out.  Switch  this  around.  What  you  need  is  . . . End  it 
here.  No.  End  it  there. 

It's  clear  that  from  the  time  we  crawled  out  of  the  slime,  we 
were  never  meant  to  stand  up  straight  on  our  two  little  feet.  Bun- 
ions, corns,  ingrown  toenails,  fallen  arches.  The  curved  posture 
of  apes  seems  much  more  natural,  the  way  they  lope  along  with 
their  long  arms,  using  both  hands  and  feet.  Hubris  got  us  where 
we  are.  We  should  have  been  happy  walking  on  four  paws  like  the 
other  animals,  sniffing  the  earth  or  the  water  under  the  earth,  all 
the  senses  alive  as  they  are  when  the  words  start  coming. 

Most  of  us  walk  backward  into  our  lives,  unable  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  past  we  keep  looking  at.  Mothers.  Fathers.  Old 
poets.  We  go  on  being  their  children.  How  vulnerable  our  backs 
must  be,  out  there  on  their  own,  having  to  feel  things  first,  to 
bump  into  the  future  alone  like  that,  without  knowing  where  they 
are  headed.  A poet's  condition. 

So  I try  what  they  tell  me.  I try  what  they  don't  tell  me.  I use 
ancient  remedies.  I listen  to  testimonies.  I get  over  it.  (I  finish  the 
poem.)  Months  pass.  Sometimes  years.  And  then  the  next  time 
comes.  To  relieve  me  of  certainty,  to  make  sure  I know  about  the 
uses  of  memory.  To  remind  me  I'm  not  yet  bodiless. 
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Now  it's  the  next  time.  I bring  the  pain  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
lowest  spot  in  the  whole  world.  No  living  organism  grows  in  these 
mineral  waters.  A good  place  to  dump  pain.  I can  drive  down  the 
hill  on  the  Jericho  road  and  get  there  in  less  than  an  hour.  Walk 
over  the  solid  brine,  step  into  that  sulfur-scented,  calm,  oily  water, 
let  my  feet  slip  from  under  me,  stretch  out  on  my  back,  and  float. 
Like  an  inflated  rubber  raft,  little  air-filled  bulges.  Little  word- 
filled  stanzas.  No.  The  sea  is  the  raft,  holding  me  up.  And  Lm  in  it, 
and  on  it.  Until  I become  it  (the  great  maternal  cliche). 

Sunlight 

peeling  off  the  old  skin. 

Not  wondering  how  it  happened. 

So  that  the  surface  floats 
on  its  warm  back,  smiling. 

So  that  the  body  loosens  itself 
to  kindness.  The  one  thing 
we're  ready  for. 

Almost  2,000  years  ago  Hadrian  chained  a row  of  slaves  and 
threw  them  into  the  Dead  Sea.  He  wanted  to  prove  that  men 
could  drown  but  not  sink  in  those  dense  waters.  I can  float,  and 
not  drown.  Sometimes  writing  is  a kind  of  floating.  When  you 
give  yourself  to  it,  when  you  let  yourself  look  up  at  the  clear, 
unlimited  blue,  and  hear  what  it  tells  you. 

And  then  there's  the  mud.  Black,  greasy,  stinking  mineral 
soup  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea.  You  can  slosh  it  over  your 
skin  at  beaches  along  the  shore.  Or  go  to  a place  where  cheerful 
experts  welcome  your  aching  flesh.  They  heat  the  stuff  in  buckets, 
as  hot  as  you  can  bear,  spread  it  like  honey  all  over  your  shoulders, 
arms,  legs,  and  back,  a comforting  poultice  of  mud.  They  ease  you 
down  on  the  table.  You  lean  into  it,  sink  in  the  hot  porridge.  They 
wrap  you  tight  in  plastic  sheeting,  wrap  you  tight  in  blankets,  a 
bound  mummy.  You  feel  the  mud  suck  at  your  sore  back.  You  feel 
the  pain  ooze  out  of  your  spine,  trickle  out  of  your  pores  and  into 
the  cushion  around  you,  lose  itself  in  the  mud.  You  stand  in  the 
shower  after  and  wash  it  away.  Clean  towel.  White  page.  This  is 
where  I begin. 

The  word  for  mud  in  Hebrew  is  hotz.  Botz  is  also  a kind  of  cof- 
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fee  Israelis  like  to  drink.  It  started  during  WWII  when  there  were 
no  instant  varieties,  and  coffee  was  scarce.  For  hotz  half  a tea- 
spoon would  do.  Before  filters  and  drips  and  French  vacuums. 
Before  acupuncture,  shiatsu,  Alexander,  Feldenkreis,  and  prose 
poems.  It's  simply  coffee,  ground  very  fine,  stirred  into  a cup  of 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  settle  at  the  bottom  into  dark  brown 
mud.  The  crucial  muck  where  all  the  words  are.  An  unrefined 
version  of  Greek,  Turkish,  or  Arab  coffee  brewed  in  a pot.  Deli- 
cious. Just  so  you  drink  the  dark  essence  and  stop  when  you  taste 
the  bitter  dregs,  before  you  get  to  the  bottom. 
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Lee  Upton 


THE  CLOSEST  WORK 

When  Louise  Bogan  wrote  of  lingering  childhood  memories 
she  remarked  that  '"such  memories,  compounded  of  bewilderment 
and  ignorance  and  fear,  , . , we  must  always  keep  in  our  hearts. 
We  can  never  forget  them  because  we  cannot  understand  them, 
and  because  they  are  of  no  use."  Perhaps  only  in  the  conventional 
sense  was  she  referring  to  the  "use"  that  we  make  of  certain 
memories;  perhaps  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  used  by  memories, 
particularly  those  that,  once  dormant,  rise  before  us  with  surpris- 
ing new  strength. 

When  I entered  grammar  school  I did  not  know  the  alphabet, 
and  1 was  perhaps  very  slow  to  learn  to  read.  But  once  I began  to 
read  it  was  as  if  I were  within  the  room  of  the  book,  entering 
without  having  heard  the  door  open  before  me  or  close  behind 
me.  To  be  absorbed:  the  phrase  has  a specific  resonance  for  me, 
for  it  was  as  if  I had  been  admitted  wholly  into  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Repeatedly  I would  read  the  often  mediocre  books  that  we 
were  given  in  grade  school,  discovering  that  speed  and  concentra- 
tion determine  certain  effects.  And  when  I went  on  to  study 
books  that  were  beyond  my  capacity  I felt  a sense  of  gratitude,  as 
if  the  books  sent  me  forward  into  the  wonderfully  strange. 

Reading  and  writing,  done  with  pages  less  than  an  arm's 
length  away,  were  activities  accomplished  in  a small  space  removed 
from  the  more  hazardous  bewilderments  of  childhood.  Otherwise, 
outside  of  the  book  and  the  papers  on  my  desk,  I experienced  a 
sensation  of  stopping  short  — a zone,  a range  of  distance  — that  I 
avoided  and  feared. 

Then,  so  much  of  the  world  was  unreliable.  How  long  it 
would  take  me  to  learn  to  tell  time,  to  play  games  on  the  play- 
ground. In  some  situations,  I simply  could  not  understand  what 
other  children  seemed  to  understand  easily.  I accepted  my  own 
bewilderment  as  inevitable,  and  I came  to  rely  on  my  reading  and 
my  writing.  Poems,  what  little  I knew  of  them,  were  the  best  sort 
of  matter  for  the  intense  reading  I depended  upon,  and  they  of- 
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fcrcd  intimations  of  a way  of  being  that  much  of  the  world  refused 
me.  Poetry  was  an  efflorescence,  an  inky  apparition.  Poets  were 
their  words.  They  were  the  matter  of  their  books.  Somehow,  I be- 
lieved, poems  materialized  after  the  poets'  deaths.  I came  home 
from  school  with  words  written  on  my  hands  as  if  my  words  were 
my  skin. 

A vague  air  of  insult  traveled  about  the  mid-Michigan  farm 
community  in  which  I was  raised.  To  write  poetry  meant  to  affront 
insult  through  presumption,  for  poetry  was  the  most  presump- 
tuous thing  to  which  I had  been  introduced.  It  repudiated  our 
slights  and  elevated  our  value.  And  it  came  to  me,  often  enough 
even  in  its  doggerel  form,  as  the  most  particularly  impossible  thing 
around  me. 

A year  before  I secretly  pledged  myself  to  poetry,  a photog- 
rapher taking  my  picture  (I  am  a seven-year-old  in  my  First  Com- 
munion dress)  remarks:  "One  of  her  eyes  droops."  I am  not  of- 
fended but  feel  grateful  for  his  close  attention.  In  the  photograph 
I am  seriously  trying  to  be  Mary  the  Mother  of  God.  Because  my 
prayer  book  has  been  forgotten,  I am  staring  at  a blank  sheet  of 
paper  at  the  level  of  my  breastbone.  The  paper  is  folded  to  resem- 
ble a book. 

By  the  time  it  is  discovered  that  I cannot  see  writing  on  the 
blackboard  at  school,  not  even  from  the  front  row,  that  I cannot 
read  the  numerals  on  the  clock  on  the  wall,  that  I have  panicked 
secretly  when  attempting  to  recognize  the  faces  of  my  playmates 
as  they  ran  about  on  the  playground,  I am  nine  years  old.  I have 
learned  to  read  and  to  write  and  have  promised  myself  a secret  and 
seemingly  impossible  ambition  — and  all  this  has  been  conditioned 
by  my  being  a child  like  many  others,  simply  enough,  commonly 
enough,  a myopic  child. 

A preoccupation  with  perception  and  scale  — a sensitivity  to 
distances:  these  emerge  in  some  measure  in  my  poetry  from  my 
experience  with  early  work  close  to  the  page.  If  I prefer  to  repeal 
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certainties,  if  often  the  work  seems  to  draw  up  short  before  di- 
verse panels  of  meaning,  it  is  because  I would  duplicate  an  atmo- 
sphere of  both  absorption  and  resistance.  To  point  to  the  subjec- 
tivity of  any  vision,  to  move  from  opacity  to  contingent  moments 
of  clarity:  these  have  been  customary  for  me. 

My  repetition  of  the  sensation  of  working  close  to  the  page, 
of  looking  up  from  miniature  figures  into  vague  distances,  occurs 
in  my  poetry  as  an  endeavor  that  is  marked  by  repetition.  In  the 
very  act  of  repeating  a sensation  from  the  past  I am  inevitably 
touching  the  pulse  of  much  poetry,  for  of  course  many  poetries 
are  devoted  to  repetition,  most  commonly  repetition  of  word,  of 
phrase,  of  sound,  of  image,  of  conception.  In  turn  the  poem  lives 
through  repetition;  it  is  measured  by  its  ability  to  lure  readers  to 
repeat  the  poem  over  an  individual  life  and  over  the  lives  of  gener- 
ations. The  poem  bears  repetition  and  may  grow  from  the  poet's 
compulsion  to  repeat,  paradoxically,  because  it  does  not  repeat  it- 
self twice  in  the  same  way.  In  our  individual  lives  the  poem  con- 
tinues to  reveal  to  us  new  filaments  of  meaning  as  if  we  may  only 
partially  see,  only  partially  hear,  the  poem  in  each  reading.  "The 
words  of  a dead  man  / are  modified  in  the  guts  of  the  living," 
Auden  wrote,  his  imagery  suggesting  that  it  is  the  body  that  con- 
sumes the  poem,  the  body  that  modifies  it  for  us. 

The  drive  to  repeat  in  the  poet  — the  compulsion  emerging 
from  latent  sources  in  the  memory  and  in  bodily  sensation  and, 
often  enough,  in  the  conscious  will  to  intervene  in  repetitive  pat- 
terns of  language  — is  in  turn  affected  by  the  desire  to  reveal  a 
phantom  at  the  borders  of  consciousness.  The  unnamed  force 
that  we  recognize  in  some  poems  (I  think  immediately  of  Emily 
Dickinson's  spiritual  intimations)  issues  a ghost  light,  flickering 
and  dissolving  but  providing  us  with  a glimpse  of  other  orders. 
However  briefly,  a sense  of  immense  depths  and  incredible 
breadths  is  ours.  This  sensation  of  freedom  may  repeat  itself 
while  we  write  poems  and  while  we  read  the  poems  of  others 
perhaps  if  we  are  patient,  if  we  are  determined  to  see  and  to  listen 
most  fully,  to  allow  our  fallible  senses  to  move  against  their  limits. 

As  a child,  when  I at  last  wore  glasses,  it  became  clear  to  me 


that  by  having  my  near-sightedness  corrected  I also  gained  new 
vulnerabilities.  The  feelings  of  other  people  suddenly  seemed  un- 
bearably close,  as  if  I were  being  violated  in  some  inchoate  manner. 
To  see  clearly  meant  it  was  now  possible  to  feel  in  a new  way  and 
thus  to  experience  others'  repugnance  or  irritation  or  dismay. 
There  were  more  colors  in  people's  faces,  and  the  colors  took  on 
sharper  edges.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  make  any  edges  appear 
around  myself.  When  I become  a teenager  I disliked  wearing 
glasses  and  tried  at  times,  miserably,  to  go  without  them  — out  of 
vanity  and  out  of  the  self-protection  that  young  people  so  often 
desire. 

The  temptation  to  look  away  from  what  has  the  potential  to 
harm  is  a common  temptation  that  the  poet  must  labor  to  over- 
come. The  poet  must  make  felt  and  seen  what  we  would  instinc- 
tively avoid.  Louise  Bogan  writes  of  an  experience  of  this  order  in 
“ K Tale,"  a very  early  poem  which  she  reprinted  in  most  of  her 
collections.  In  a desolate  landscape  a young  person  encounters  the 
monstrous:  "something  dreadful  and  another  / Look  quietly  upon 
each  other."  These  two  unknown  monstrous  beings  are  locked  to- 
gether by  their  gazes  as  if  to  see,  however  "quietly,"  means  to  risk 
identification  and,  in  such  sustained  proximity,  paralysis.  As  her 
autobiographical  prose  informs  us,  Bogan  was  blind  for  two  days 
in  childhood  as  a result  of  apparently  repressed  trauma,  most 
likely  involving  violence  and  her  mother.  She  writes  of  the  return 
of  her  vision:  "I  remember  my  sight  coming  back,  by  seeing  the 
flat  forked  light  of  the  gas  flame,  in  its  etched  glass  shade,  sud- 
denly appearing  beside  the  bureau.  What  had  I seen?  I shall  never 
know."  Surely  the  recesses  of  her  poetry,  her  attention  to  invisi- 
bilities, her  extreme  challenge  to  conventional  comprehension,  to 
"making  sense,"  were  profoundly  influenced  by  such  an  early 
experience. 

My  own  problems  with  sight  were  surely  in  no  way  tragic 
but  common  and  correctable.  I was  fortunate  to  have  been  given 
the  experience  of  the  contingency  of  vision.  It  is  perhaps  good  to 
know  something  of  how  inevitably  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
strangeness  of  even  a small  and  frequently  experienced  difference. 
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To  realize  at  a relatively  early  age  how  resistant  the  world  was  to 
understanding  is  not,  perhaps,  poor  training  for  anyone  who 
would  write  poetry.  It  guarantees  that  one  sees  the  world  as  if  one 
lingers  at  the  edges  of  the  gulf  between  one's  self-knowledge  and 
the  world's  knowledge  of  selves.  The  poetries  that  I come  to  most 
often  are  recalcitrant  to  measure  and  sensitive  to  the  margins  of 
experience. 

In  the  small  compass  of  the  personal,  I have  been  referring  to 
vision,  but  I wish  now  to  discuss  the  speech  that  may  seem  neces- 
sary in  response  to  another  sort  of  sensory  boundary.  If  proxim- 
ity, being  close  to  the  page  and  finding  there  a quality  of  intimacy, 
has  been  significant  for  me  (as  it  has  been  for  many  others)  still 
other  proximities  affect  my  work.  I am  interested  in  thinking  at 
the  edges  of  perception,  thinking  of  the  poem  at  the  boundaries 
of  comprehensibility.  I mentioned,  earlier,  the  ghost  light,  the 
abraded  perception,  that  one  finds  in  certain  poetries  as  if  the 
poem  must  not  only  point  to  the  senses  but  show  the  labyrinthine 
ways  in  which  the  senses  meet  their  limits.  I have  had  the  fortune 
to  be  close  to  a life  in  which  understanding  was  shown  to  be  no 
guarantee  of  value  and  in  which  compressed,  uncommon  language 
was  not  only  respected  but  desired. 

Among  my  most  memorable  experiences  were  those  of  repe- 
tition in  which  I must  be  careful  to  speak  distinctly  and  to  repeat 
myself.  As  my  father's  ability  to  hear  became  poor,  he  taught 
himself  to  watch  faces  intently,  to  move  his  lips  with  our  lips  as 
we  spoke  to  him.  To  be  heard  by  him  meant  that  all  of  us  in  our 
family  must  weigh  our  words.  This  speaking  required  a rapid 
foreshortening.  We  reduced  our  remarks  to  make  them  pointed 
and  to  make  repetition  somehow  easier  for  ourselves. 

In  his  partial  deafness,  my  father  cared  for  words  deeply, 
especially  those  that  were  memorable  and  odd,  whatever  words 
might  resist  our  enemies.  He  would  have  been  pleased  with  very 
little,  I believe  now,  but  I felt  then  that  he  wanted  something 
from  his  children  toward  which  he  could  immediately  respond. 
He  wanted  a stubborn  quirkiness  of  sentiment  that  answered  his 
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own  sense  of  the  stubborn  quirkiness  of  things.  It  was  character- 
istic of  him  to  most  admire  people  who  worked  hard  (just  as  he  did 
as  a farmer)  and  yet  he  was  most  fond  of  remarks  that  reflected, 
however  difficult  it  was  to  make  such  remarks,  an  irreverent  ebull- 
ience, a relief  from  care  and  labor. 

At  times  1 would  be  tired  even  before  I spoke  to  him,  as  if  it 
would  be  too  much  of  an  effort  for  me  to  repeat  myself  and  to 
make  words  strong  enough  for  him.  I was  ashamed,  then,  because 
he  was  so  obviously  patient  with  me.  I knew  too  that  speaking 
with  him  could  be  a wonderful  event  — his  face  reflecting  a tender 
surprise  and  a stoic  foreknowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  Yet  it 
was  also  somehow  a painful  event,  as  if  too  much  feeling  threat- 
ened to  fill  me  at  once.  To  be  listened  to  with  such  hope,  from 
someone  so  eager  for  laughter,  eager  for  the  jarring  dislocations 
of  meaning  that  create  laughter:  How  fortunate  I was,  and  how 
readily  his  fullest  responses  made  whatever  was  anaesthetized 
and  reluctant  to  feel  within  me  break  open  and  thaw  painfully. 

In  my  early  work  a tone  of  voice  may  be  heard  that  is,  I have 
only  recently  come  to  realize,  derived  from  a training  in  inflection 
and  repetition  that  I received  from  my  father,  when  even  the 
most  innocent  words  bore  the  potential  to  baffle  and  harm  — or 
to  meet  the  undisguised  yearning  in  his  face. 

It  is  a commonplace  to  speak  of  the  sensuous  nature  of  much 
poetry.  Yet  some  of  us  seek  the  sensuous  which  reflects  blight,  a 
pock  mark,  and  erosion.  The  senses  reveal  shifts,  decay,  limita- 
tions, for  the  senses  live  while  we  live.  They  may  abandon  us  as 
they  respond  to  time  and  to  trauma.  To  chart  the  contours  that 
perception  may  afford  us  has  been  of  particular  interest  to  me  in 
my  earlier  work,  for  the  body  does  not  give  the  same  message  to 
us  all.  To  finger  the  contours  of  sensory  abridgement,  to  press  at 
the  nature  of  the  seen  and  the  heard  — these  are  possibilities  that 
may,  for  some  of  us,  at  least  for  some  time,  prove  sustaining.  One 
gains,  inevitably,  a sense  of  one's  boundaries.  And  one  gains  the 
hope  of  trespassing  against  such  limits,  to  know  better  the  range 
of  a common  struggle. 
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Charles  Wright 


POEM  HALF  IN  THE  MANNER  OF  LI  HO 

All  things  aspire  to  weightlessness, 

some  place  beyond  the  lip  of  language. 
Some  silence,  some  zone  of  grace. 

Sky  white  as  raw  silk, 

opening  mirror  cold-sprung  in  the  west. 
Sunset  like  dead  grass  — 

If  God  hurt  the  way  we  hurt, 

he,  too,  would  be  heart-sore; 

disconsolate,  unappeasable. 


Li  Ho,  the  story  goes,  would  leave  home 
Each  day  at  dawn,  riding  a colt,  a servant  boy 

walking  behind  him. 

An  antique  tapestry  bag 
Strapped  to  his  back. 

When  inspiration  struck.  Ho  would  write 
The  lines  down  and  drop  them  in  the  bag. 

At  night  he'd  go  home  and  work  the  lines  up  into  a poem. 

No  matter  how  disconnected  and  loose-leafed  they  were. 

His  mother  once  said, 

"He  won't  stop  until  he  has  vomited  out  his  heart." 

And  so  he  did. 

Like  John  Keats, 

He  died  believing  his  name  would  never  be  written  among  the 
Characters. 

Without  hope,  he  thought  himself,  that  worst  curse,  unlucky. 

At  twenty-seven,  at  death's  line,  he  saw  a man  come 
In  purple,  driving  a red  dragon, 

A tablet  in  one  hand,  who  said, 

"I'm  here  to  summon  Li  Ho." 
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Ho  got  from  his  bed  and  wept. 

Far  from  the  sick  room's  dragon-dark,  snow  stormed  the  passes. 
Monkeys  surfed  the  bo  trees 

and  foolish  men  ate  white  jade. 


How  mournful  the  southern  hills  are, 

how  white  their  despair 
Under  December's  T'ang  blue  blank  page  — 

What's  the  use  of  words,  there  are  no  words 
For  December's  chill  redaction, 

for  the  way  it  makes  us  feel. 

We  hang  like  clouds  between  heaven  and  earth, 

between  something  and  nothing. 
Sometimes  with  shadows,  sometimes  without. 
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Betsy  Shall 


BEHIND  THE  SAINT-LAZARE  STATION 

After  the  photo  by  Henri  Cartier-Bresson 

Every  day,  seventh  period,  we'd  look 
at  the  photo  over  the  teacher's  desk, 
till  the  word  RAILOWSKY  on  that  station  wall 
started  a whole  year  of  fake  Polish, 
perfected  by  a boy  we  called  Joe 
Needs-A-Whiskey.  I can  still  see  him  posed 
under  the  principal's  glare:  open  shirt, 
greased  hair,  a sullen  Elvis.  But  in  art  class, 
bent  over  his  sketch  pad,  a softer  Joe 
appeared,  face  slack,  losing  itself  in 

concentration,  the  way  the  photographer 
must  have  forgotten  himself,  lingering 
at  the  station  for  a perfect  moment  — 
which  he  caught  as  a man  ran  through  the  rain- 
flooded  lot  and  leaped  off  a prone  ladder, 
the  water  doubling  him  in  a sort 
of  pas  de  deux,  which  probably  the  man 
himself  never  saw,  as  if  our  best  moments 
occur  almost  without  us.  An  argument 
I first  heard  from  Joe,  whistling  Doo  Wop 

through  his  teeth  beside  me  at  the  table, 
quick-sketching  across  the  page,  hardly  looking 
at  his  hands.  The  photo  was  snapped  like  that, 
as  if  from  inside,  the  photographer 
swept  up  in  the  man's  run  along  the  ladder, 
the  water  repeating  his  leap,  dancers 
in  the  poster  taking  off  with  it  across 
the  station  wall.  How'd  you  do  that?  I'd  ask  Joe, 
after  a swirling  hand  and  some  off-key 
"Earth  Angel"  became  a wine  bottle  and  pears 
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on  folds  of  cloth.  "Trust  yourself/'  he'd  grin. 

But  wasn't  the  world  one  big  betrayal? 

Didn't  something  always  go  wrong  between 
my  measured  lines  and  erasure  smears?  Still, 

I'd  linger  in  art  class  long  after  the  bell, 

not  knowing  why,  never  expecting  those  moments 

to  last — Joe  squinting  over  my  sketches 

for  a shadow  or  line  to  like,  taking 

my  stiff  hand  in  his,  scent  of  nicotine 

and  graphite,  as  we  moved  ouiji-like 

across  the  page.  English,  math — anywhere 

outside  that  room,  I could  follow  the  rules, 

get  somewhere.  But  there  was  Joe.  There  was  this 

photo  saying.  What's  a straight  line?  What's  time? 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder,  we  just  kept 

climbing,  Joe  riding  my  hand  all  over 

the  paper,  across  state  lines.  Girlchek, 

he'd  say,  we  need  a whiskey,  and  he'd  draw 

till  we  were  loose  and  giddy,  as  if  we'd 

drunk  whatever  he  put  in  my  hand. 
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VALENTINES 


Why  not  fill  the  day  with  machines  — Eddie 
drilling  holes  through  the  house,  burrowing  in 
like  an  electric  woodpecker,  littering 
the  ground  with  bits  of  chewed  up  egg  cartons 
and  wooden  plugs;  Steve  at  SpeeDee  Lube 
draining  transmission  fluid,  replacing 

a halogen  light;  the  girl  up  front  — 
that's  what  she  called  herself  on  the  phone 
while  I read  Newsweek  on  "Talking  to  God." 

A woman  on  the  other  end  must  have  been 
holding  jumper  cables  in  each  hand.  Which 
is  which,  she  must  have  asked,  and  the  cashier  said, 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  just  a girl  myself"  — 
though  one  with  two  dozen  roses  on  her  desk, 
two  cards  and  vases,  two  men  wanting 
to  hook  up,  and  she'll  have  to  decide. 

Insulation  rumbles  into  the  wall 
like  a car  riding  on  a flat  tire. 

The  doorbell  gets  two  quick  rings,  and  now, 
our  daughter  has  six  roses  and  a big  heart  — 
not  a thick  muscular  pump,  but  that  bright 
romantic  shape  we've  abstracted  from  need, 
the  way  the  greasy  Newsweek  said  ideal 
prayer  moves  from  wanting  things  to  gratitude. 

I'd  like  to  know  where  it  comes  from,  that  shape 
we  call  a heart.  Was  it,  as  you  read.  Love, 

St.  Valentine  in  prison  pricking  holes 
in  violet  leaves,  slipping  them  through  bars 
to  passersby:  "I'm  well,"  "God's  good,"  "Take  heart 
proto-messages  for  the  pale  sugary 
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candies  stamped  "'Hey  Girl"  and  ''Oh,  Babe," 
that  our  daughter  separates  into  piles 
so  her  boyfriend  gets  all  kiss  me  and  yes? 

We  eat  what's  left,  those  not  now's  and  back  off's 
melting  in  our  sluggish  parental  blood. 

This  is  the  day  in  medieval  times 

they  thought  birds  found  their  mates,  day  of  fanfare 
and  flutter,  day  of  bright  rise  and  dip  through  air, 
making  bird  love,  however  they  do  it, 
conceiving  those  fragile  worlds  they'll  hover 
and  tend  till  the  hunger  inside  breaks  out, 
noisy  and  possessive  as  a jilted  guy 

with  a huge  florist  bill,  but  singing 

about  it  so  well  we  can't  believe 

the  subtext  hasn't  moved  from  greed  to  God, 

birds  singing  their  bright  jazz  fugues, 

a gratitude  of  cracked  seed  husks  on  the  ground. 

All  day  at  the  feeder  purple  finches 

gather  then  flit  off  when  Eddie  cranks 
the  ladder.  One  leaves,  comes  back,  shakes  her  tail 
like  a show  girl  in  high  heels  and  some 
outlandish  garb  with  plumes.  Because  of  the  day, 
maybe,  or  her  mood,  she  gives  another 
turn,  an  extra  wiggle  before  she's  gone, 

just  a bird  again,  or  a girl  with  mouths 
to  feed,  aching  feet,  a dead  battery, 
a whole  lot  of  uncertainty 
in  each  hand,  and  I'd  like  to  believe. 

Love,  a patron  saint  telling  her,  "Big  deal. 

Honey.  So  what  if  you  get  them  wrong?" 
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Angela  Ball 


DOMINICA 

Most  lovely  and  melancholy  place, 
not  very  attractive  to  tourists. 

Fires,  hurricanes,  riots  — 
typical  Dominica. 

Though  Obeah  is  against  the  law 
in  the  English  islands,  it's  a gentle  art. 

"She  magic  with  him"  is  Obeah  for 
He  loves  her. 

The  sound  of  the  sea  advances,  retreats 
like  a door  blown  shut  and  open. 

Mountain  water  against  thin  green  leaf. 

Diablotin  mountain  circled  by  its  own  birds. 

I rode  on  horseback  to  the  country  place. 

You  rode  along  the  sea,  then  turned  left 
into  the  land  breeze 
and  the  smell  of  green. 

The  gold  ferns  and  the  silver, 

not  tall  like  tree  ferns  but  small  and  familiar. 

Gold,  green,  and  cool. 

Mango  trees,  orchids 
flowering  out  of  reach,  sun,  heaven,  hell 
(possibly  empty),  sudden  darkness, 
huge  stars. 

Mother  was  there,  but  I stopped  thinking  about  her. 

"You  had  a little  sister,"  she  said, 

"who  died  before  you  were  born." 
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''Smile  Please,"  said  the  photographer, 
pulling  the  cloth  over  his  head. 

"Not  quite  so  serious." 

But  my  hand  shot  up,  as  if  in  warning. 

The  Black  (the  Catholic)  cemetery 
was  lovely:  candles  flickering  all  day, 
flowers  (real  and  made  of  paper), 
letters  to  the  dead, 
with  stones  for  postage. 

A jumby  is  a dead  person 

raised  by  the  living.  A living  person 

raised  by  the  dead. 


from  "jean  Rhys" 
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Eamon  Grennan 


AFTER  A DEATH,  A WALK  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

No  comfort  for  the  sadness  of  calves,  a whole  field 
of  doleful  faces  mooning  at  yours  over  the  hedge: 
hungry  for  distraction,  they  swerve  in  fright  from 
one  another's  jumpy  shadow  or  run  to  rub  flanks 
— where  their  lives  are  on  fire  — together,  saying 
in  their  addled  calf-brains.  Where  the  warm  breath 
and  milky  shade,  the  way  her  huge  neck  and  head 
swayed,  that  scummy  touch  of  steaming  rump,  big 
caress  of  her  tongue  around  the  ears,  the  moist 
nuzzle-nudging  as  her  nose  pushed  closer? 

Across  the  road  — invisible  behind  a screen  of  hawthorn  — 
the  mothers  hulk  disconsolate  in  a heaven  of  fat  grass, 
slow  jaws  rotating,  tails  flickflicking,  udders  big  as 
buckets,  might  as  well  be  dead.  From  time  to  time 
a hoarse  bellowing  opens  air,  and  an  answering  chorus 
of  shrill  voices  breaks  the  bright  day  up  into  little 
bits  of  mourning.  Silence.  A delicate  network  of  rain 
commences.  Elemental.  You're  nothing  but  nose 
in  a space  of  cut  pine,  a lustral  sphere,  heaps  of  gleaming 
wood-circles  darkly  barked.  From  this  far  side  you  can 
see  the  house  with  sun  on  it,  one  sycamore  burning 
spurge-green  before  grey  walls,  those  blind  windows 
zeroing  back  at  you.  An  oily  blackberry  sheen  ignites 
the  shit-scat  of  an  animal  on  the  needled  path,  bluebells 
lose  their  blue  as  they  age  to  pale  lavender,  bloodred 
holly-drops  wink  in  thorns.  She  just  slid  away,  staying 
in  bed  when  she  knew  you  wouldn't  be  coming, 
her  poor  ears  weeping  salt,  waiting  for  a sign.  Waited, 
then  slipped  away,  her  last  breath  just  an  eddy  of  dust 
the  breeze  lets  vanish,  mouth  gaping  after  it,  wondering 
what  could  have  happened.  Out  there  now,  brief 
creatures  everywhere  in  twos  — bodies  hardly  visible 
at  this  distance  — negotiate  the  choppy  surface.  Sudden 
calm  encloses,  holding  the  whole  lake  at  ease  under 
spasms  of  sunshine  that  keep  insisting  out  of  clouds. 
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the  patient  water  flashing  coded  bulletins  of  light 
back  the  way  they  came.  Hidden  in  the  big  sycamore 
a blackbird  is  singing,  and  from  leaves  far  off  a concealed 
sweetness  answers.  You  see  it  is  time  to  turn  back,  seeing 
how  the  air  grows  dark,  darker,  and  the  tree  glows. 
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ANTS 


A black  one  drags  the  faded  remains  of  a moth 
backwards  over  pebbles,  under  blades  of  grass. 

Frantic  with  invention,  it  is  a seething  gene  of 

stubborn  order,  its  code  containing  no  surrender, 

only  this  solitary  working  frenzy  that's  got  you 

on  your  knees  with  wonder,  peering  into  the  sheer 

impedimentary  soul  in  things  and  into 

the  gimlet  will  that's  dredging  the  dead  moth 

to  where  their  dwelling  is,  the  sleepy 

queen's  fat  heart  like  a jellied  engine 

throbbing  at  the  heart  of  it,  her  infants 

simmering  towards  the  light.  On  your  table 

a tiny  red  one  picks  at  a speck  of  something 

and  hurries  away:  one  of  its  ancestors 

walked  all  over  the  eyes  of  Antinous,  tickled 

Isaac's  throat,  or  scuttled  across  the  pulse 

of  Alcibiades,  turning  up  at  the  Cross  with 

a taste  for  blood.  In  a blink,  one  enters  your 

buried  mother's  left  nostril,  brings  a message 

down  to  your  father's  spine  and  shiny  clavicle, 

or  spins  as  if  dizzy  between  your  lover's 

salt  breasts,  running  its  quick  indifferent  body 

ragged  over  the  hot  tract  of  her,  obsessive  and 

scrupulous  into  every  pore.  And  here  is  one 

in  your  hairbrush,  nibbling  at  filaments 

of  lost  hair,  dandruff  specks,  the  very  stuff  of 

your  gradual  dismantling.  Soap,  sugar,  a pale 

fleck  of  semen  or  the  blood-drop  from  a mouse 

the  cat  has  carried  in,  it's  all  one  grist  to  this  mill 

that  makes  from  our  minute  leftovers 

a tenacious  state  of  curious  arrangements  — the  males 

used  up  in  copulation,  females  in  work,  life  itself 

a blind  contract  between  honeydew  and  carrion, 

the  whole  tribe  surviving  in  the  complex  gap 

where  horror  and  the  neighbourly  virtues,  as  we'd  say, 

adjust  to  one  another,  and  without  question. 
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ROBIN 


What  is  there  to  say  about  the  small  bird 
that  ended  up  in  the  livingroom,  fallen 
down  the  chimney  and  standing  baffled 
by  the  gable  window,  big  eyes  glossy 
in  the  morning  light  that  pours  over  the  back 
of  Tully  Mountain  and  onto  the  flat  dazzle 
of  the  lake  where  the  swans  have  mated  and 
are  raising  the  first  family  there  for  years? 

You  move  quiet  as  you  can  to  where  it 

shivers,  cover  it  with  a small  towel, 

cup  it  in  one  hand  and  look  it  straight 

in  the  eye,  learning  nothing  but  the  small 

circumference  of  its  fear,  the  depths 

of  resignation  tucked  about  its  breast 

as  it  feels  the  careful  weight  of  one  finger 

stroking  its  feathered  eggshell  skull,  grey 

slate  of  plumage,  flame  of  its  breast, 

the  centering  black  pool  of  an  eye  looking 

through  you  to  a world  of  its  own 

you  can't  — no  matter  how  close  you  get  — 

have  an  inkling  of.  The  house  is  quiet,  its  sleepers 

lost  in  their  own  zones  of  shadow,  their  bodies 

between  the  sheets  all  worlds  elsewhere  and 

beyond  sharing,  every  regular  breath  a kind 

of  solitary  burning  in  the  curtained  dark, 

the  way  the  bird  in  your  hand  burns,  knowing 

its  sole  self  at  risk  and  little  else,  that  foreign 

pressure  of  your  fingers  the  single 

definition  that  matters,  the  limit  of  its 

existence  for  the  moment,  brought  down 

to  this  little  room  and  swapping 

its  infinitude  of  sky  for  the  scope 

of  four  white  walls  and  a narrow  bar  of 

staggering  light  in  which  — unbelievably 

out  of  reach  — the  green  shapes  of  its  known  world 
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waver.  It  must  feel  your  fingerbones  making 
a strait  border  across  throat  and  breast 

— the  way  a woman  might  feel  a choker 
of  pearls  clasp  the  warm,  pulse-beating 
column  of  her  throat  — and  must  wonder 
if  this  sign  on  the  flesh  means  captivity 
or  an  unconditional  promise  of  air 

and  all  its  random  music.  When  you  carry  it 
into  the  garden,  the  robin  blinks 
its  pitchblack  eye  once,  then  waits 
for  whatever  will  happen  to  happen 
in  this  customary  light,  the  familiar 
tastes  of  morning  flying  into  its  mouth: 
you  let  it  down  on  the  wide  windowsill 
where  it  stands  half  a second  and  then, 
faster  than  you  can  follow,  it's  gone 

— a slatey  red-breasted  blur  behind 

the  hanging  shadows  of  the  fuchsia  hedge  — 
and  from  the  house  your  daughter's  voice 
raises  a song  in  a foreign  tongue 
she  doesn't  understand,  its  sweetness 
flying  out  to  meet  you  as  you  go  in. 
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WAITING  ROOM 


1. 

A fox  has  been  spotted  in  the  back  field. 

I've  waited  and  waited,  but  still  no  sign. 

The  world  will  not  incline  to  us,  so  we  take 
what  we  get  and  glad  of  it:  not  the  great 
stain,  copper  red,  moving  on  straight  steps 
through  grass  swishing  his  belly  and  haunches, 
but  those  discs  of  sunlight  that  come  to  rest 
on  the  bark  of  a maple  in  deep  woods, 
the  peculiar  chance  of  that  happening,  or  a bee 
big  as  a winged  grape  moving  its  black 
yellow-jacket  body  over  a flowerhead 
and  entering,  the  whole  flower  bending 
as  its  heart  is  opened.  But  the  fox 
is  a clean  absence,  as  if  something  fine 
moved  through  you,  leaving  no  wound. 

2. 

Somewhere  in  the  silent  interior  everything 
is  only  a waiting,  a man  with  a willow  wand 
who  paces  unpromising  ground,  his  mind 
on  only  the  one  word,  water,  his  body 
wrapped  in  its  thirst  till  the  wand  stirs, 
testing  his  grip,  and  dips,  bringing  his  hand 
with  it.  A gift  of  fire  opals,  moonstones, 
a flower  opening  in  your  hand,  those  malachite 
eyes  a raccoon  turned  on  you,  looking  in 
as  into  the  heart  of  a small  tree:  you're  only 
ambulant  matter  in  a world  of  matter,  a heart 
beating  in  space  and  time,  a scuffle  of  eyes. 

3. 

Down  hospital  corridors  the  cool  machines 
are  purring,  and  voices  keep  breaking  in  like 
gusts  of  wind  upsetting  the  furniture,  casting 
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kitchen  chairs  about  like  bits  of  straw.  Roads 
are  rusty  with  guns  and  bodies,  the  dead 
lumped  up  for  a burning.  When  the  race 
was  over  I found  my  parents  in  a cloud 
of  faces:  a winner,  I was  the  small  joy 
they  took  home  one  summer  afternoon 
to  their  teacups  and  sorrow,  sweetcake 
breathing  under  a linen  napkin,  waiting 
its  moment.  In  the  here  and  now  a room 
will  dazzle  when  I draw  back  the  blinds, 
a Bible  talk  to  itself  in  the  bottom  drawer: 
it's  only  a matter  of  time,  but  what  will  happen? 
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RAKING 


There  is  this  curious  joy  cleaning  fallen  leaves  from  the  grass, 
mixed  of  the  steady  swish  of  rakes  and  those  low  murmurings 
the  neighbour  children  make  doing  it  in  the  next-door  garden, 
bringing  the  last  green  grass  at  its  last  gasp  to  light.  It  stands 
up  against  the  fall  that  crisps  and  edges  each  morning  now 
with  frost,  part  of  how  we  step  into  the  next  season,  and  I sense 
the  great  silence  behind  it  all,  that  fixes  things  underground 
where  the  real  work  will  go  on  until  a ghost  of  green 
stirs  again  and  slow  fingers  begin  to  spread  and  tighten. 

But  now  Tm  making  brusque  strokes,  hitting  a rhythm,  raking 
the  last  leaves  into  heaps  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  keeping  one  eye 
on  my  daughter  outlined  and  slightly  glimmery  behind  glass, 
who  signs  out  to  me  as  if  we  were  deaf:  one  hand  points  dimly 
to  herself,  then  both  arms  cross  her  chest,  then  she  jabs  the  right 
right  out  at  me.  Laying  down  the  rake,  I sign  back  the  same 
to  all  I see  of  her  — a Cheshire  head  lit  up  with  smiling  — then 
go  back 

to  the  dead  leaves,  the  rhythmic  sibilance  of  rake-teeth  tearing 
grass, 

and  see  the  last  of  our  clematis  a purple  stain  against  the  grey 
fence 

and  see  how  the  leftover  spent  leaves  keep  coming  down  and 
down 

in  a makeshift  drift  and  their  own  good  time,  a sort  of  golden 
snow 

inside  this  silence  where  I tidy  things,  dreamily,  towards  sleep. 
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C.  D.  Wright 


LAKE  ECHO,  DEAR 

Is  the  woman  in  the  pool  of  light 
really  reading  or  just  staring 
at  what's  written 

Is  the  man  walking  in  the  soft  rain 

naked  or  is  it  the  rain 

that  makes  his  shirt  transparent 

The  boy  in  the  iron  cot 

is  he  asleep  or  still 

fingering  the  springs  underneath 

Did  you  honestly  believe 
three  lives  could  be  complete 

The  bottle  of  green  liquid 
on  the  sill  is  it  real 

The  bottle  on  the  peeling  sill 
is  it  filled  with  green 

Or  is  the  liquid  an  illusion 
of  fullness 

How  summer's  children  turn 
into  fish  and  rain  softens  men 

How  the  elements  of  summer 
nights  bid  us  get  down  with  each  other 
on  the  unplaned  floor 

And  this  feels  painfully  beautiful 
whether  or  not 

it  will  change  the  world  one  drop 
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FLAME 


the  breath 
the  road 
the  breath 
the  vineyard 
the  water 
the  hair 
the  breath 
the  lining 
the  name 
the  scent 
the  lungs 
the  signal 
the  steps 
the  mouth 
the  burn 


the  trees 
the  rain 
the  line 
the  fences 
the  breath 
the  wheels 
the  lane 
the  hour 
the  distance 
the  dogs 
the  breath 
the  turn 
the  lights 
the  tongue 
the  burned 


the  bridge 
the  sheen 
the  skin 
the  leg 
the  shift 
the  shoulder 
the  streak 
the  reasons 
the  breath 
the  blear 
the  glove 
the  need 
the  door 
the  eyes 
the  burning 
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ONENESS 


As  surely  as  it  is  about  air 
about  light  and  about  earth 

Water  will  seep  between  fingers 
gathered  in  a gentle  fist 

For  what  good  a wooden  fence 
against  breath  fuming  with  fire 

What  good  to  point  out  the  flower  path 
if  the  sugar  bag  is  empty 

What  good  blowing  the  clarinet 
if  blowing  only  makes  one  ugly 

For  as  surely  as  wind  unlocks 
car  doors  and  cabinets 

Young  men  wander  off  with  their  testes 
to  part  the  perineum's  grasses 

And  when  they  come  to  the  little  stream 
each  tenses  against  the  other 

And  against  anything  unforseen 
and  under  each  pair  of  skin 

She  discovers  his  unassailable  otherness 
and  under  each  pair  of  skin 

He  discovers  her  moisture,  dark,  fecundity 
for  as  surely  as  it  is  about  air 

About  light  and  about  earth 
gathered  in  a gentle  fist 

Water  will  seep  between  fingers 

for  the  unknown  must  remain  unknown 
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Lee  Upton 


THE  WANDERERS 

What  is  it  to  give  up  the  ghost 
if  the  ghost  is  not  mine  to  give? 

A woman  was  sent  in  to  clean  away  blood  — 

I would  not  be  bothered  by  my  own, 

except  that  someone  else  would  clean  up  afterwards. 
But  the  woman  who  cleaned  was  a saint  about  it 

and  helped  me  back  to  my  room 
as  she  must  help  everyone. 

My  feet  were  bare. 

I couldn't  feel  the  floor. 

It  was  the  great  normality. 

There  was  blood  in  my  hair. 

I was  a wanderer. 

Hadn't  we  known  it? 

But  even  so,  someone  was  there 
to  trail  my  steps, 

to  clean  up  after  me  and  every  other  woman. 
Anonymous  to  me  as  I was  to  her. 
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THE  SCARLET  LETTER 


How  merciful  it  is, 
that  bright  fallen  bridge. 

How  it  stands  in  the  way  of  sunlight 
to  lose  itself  through  interrogation. 

She  is  what  she  cannot  see, 
but  her  partner's  disgust  extends 
to  the  debris  blowing 
across  a scaffold. 

Any  interrogation  requires  a secret. 
This  is  everyone's  body. 

You  must  learn  your  letters, 
the  bridge  and  the  cane. 

Sun  and  water. 

Humiliation  is  nothing  — 
to  be  left  alone,  oddly,  to  be 
otherwise  — 

to  join  no  one  — 

for  years  later, 

the  smell  of  cold,  dull  apples, 

the  first  letter. 
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BEATRIX  POTTER 


She  is  mopping  about  — she  is  moping 
with  a distrust,  a revulsion  toward  weeping. 
The  dogs  are  eating  the  duck's  eggs, 

her  privacy,  her  secret  start. 

Who  would  have  the  heart  to  say  so. 

Who  would  shudder  with  such  directions 

for  children. 

Your  eggs  will  be  found  out, 
your  darlings. 

Your  plans  will  be  cracked. 

And  we  can  laugh  at  a duck, 
at  a particularly  stupid  bonnet. 

The  foolish  put  on  this  show  — 
for  us. 

Who  must  watch  their  failures, 

their  disappointments, 
their  errors, 

the  charm  of  being  poor  at  what  one  is, 
luckless  and  silly. 
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DOROTHY  IN  EXILE 


When  she  wakes  in  her  own  bed 
she  wakes  in  braids,  a girl  without  girls, 

with  relatives  and  young  men. 

A dog  sucks  at  her  blanket. 

When  was  she  thrown  alive  into  a hat, 

into  its  tall  black  funnel? 

Now  the  horizon  is  a steeple 

that  sticks  through  the  heart  of  the  truth. 
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THE  ARREST  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  KELLS 


As  if  they  had  been  patient  all  summer, 
frond-shadowed, 

until  now  in  the  leafless  garden 
the  stones  at  last  show  themselves, 

these  reluctant  witnesses, 
heavy  below  the  peculiar  powder 

in  the  air  around  them,  a dull  savor. 

One  rock  is  turned  over 

as  if  someone  has  run  through  the  garden 
and  turned  up  a skull. 
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Fatima  Lim-Wilson 


CAPE  HATTERAS 

By  day,  we  run  towards  the  waves. 
Friendly  and  house-sized.  We  watch 
The  Coast  Guard  mock  a rescue. 

We  applaud  the  beaming  victim 
Who  willingly  flailed  about  his  arms 
And  wilted  in  the  embrace  of  strangers. 
Lunch  of  lobsters.  We  eat  with  our  hands. 
You  carry  me  across  the  sand 
On  your  back,  just  like  you  did 
In  the  swamps.  But  he  was 
Much  heavier,  a soldier. 

And  you  trudged  then 
Through  weed-tangled  waters. 

Disturbing  the  snakes. 

As  the  sun  sets,  we  sit  apart. 

Quiet,  sending  postcards. 

Saying  in  a paragraph 

Oh,  how  happy  we  are.  At  night. 

The  lighthouse  looks 
For  its  other  eye.  We  wake. 

Alarmed.  Did  we  imagine 
That  one  of  us  whimpered? 

By  our  bedside. 

The  shells  we  gathered 
Knock  against  each  other. 

Recalling  the  waves. 
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THE  WAVE 


That  night,  the  roof  flew,  singing. 
Father  rose  from  the  dead,  glowing 
In  the  bedsheets  that  Mother 
Embroidered  with  his  initials. 

The  rain  fell  and  fell. 

I caught  the  drops  in  my  mouth. 
And  I sang,  clear  as  the  bell 
On  Easter  morning.  Mother  waded 
In  the  kitchen,  mixing  rain 
With  the  dough.  We  would  look 
For  Father,  later,  she  said. 
Meanwhile,  watch  your  manners. 
And  wave  from  the  window. 

The  neighbors  floated  by. 

And  the  parish  priest  paddled 
From  the  back  of  the  life-sized 
Crucifix.  Could  I play  outside. 
Please?  I would  bring  back 
Noah's  dove  and  the  latest  map 
To  our  underwater  city. 

I sealed  my  heart  with  a cross 
And  kissed  Mother's  hand. 

How  sure  I was  then 

Of  the  way  home.  Somewhere 

Bread  continues  to  rise. 

Bedsheets  snag  on  a bare  branch. 

Drowning  in  knowing 

Takes  many,  slow-motioned  years. 
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BROKEN  ENGLISH 


— for  Manuel  Fragante,  dismissed  from  his  gov- 
ernment post  because  of  his  “heavy  Filipino  accent' 

The  asuwang  has  a long,  black  tongue. 

She  pokes  it  through  holes  in  the  roof 
Rooting  for  newborn  babies.  Maria  Clara 
Totters  between  the  convent  spires 
Singing  in  Spanish  the  lullaby  her  father. 

The  friar,  taught  her.  The  village 
Idiot  running  naked  in  the  rain  chants 
The  first,  middle,  and  last  names 
Of  all  the  American  Presidents,  backwards. 

They  are  all  my  mothers.  At  night. 

When  the  cold  burrows  in  my  bones. 

They  come  with  bowls  of  porridge 

And  unpolished  pearls  to  lay 

Upon  my  burning  tongue.  Who  is  my  father. 

They  croon.  I murmur  in  polysyllables: 

Magellan,  Hirohito,  MacArthur,  Ferdinand. 

It  is  when  they  crowd  around  me 
Rubbing  my  blue  toes  and  the  hollow 
Behind  my  ears,  that  I do  wonders. 

Their  eyes  drop  gems  of  pride. 

Mesmerized,  they  fold  their  hands 
Into  sparrows  as  their  son  recites  epics. 

Proverbs,  curses,  cryptic  cures: 

Words  darting  like  the  long,  flaming 
Tails  of  extinct  birds.  The  rented  room 
Quivers.  I wake,  seismic  with  joy. 

O winter  of  my  speechlessness. 

The  barely  there  sun  is  my  open  mouth. 

My  tracks  leading  nowhere  celebrate 
My  silence.  I write  myself  into  the  sullen  snow. 

Heavy  booted,  with  glove  imprisoned  hands. 
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Victoria  Redd 


TALK  THE  BIG  HAND  DOWN 


1. 

Angel  spoke  the  word.  Angel 
had  it  all  over  the  rest  of  us. 

Better  than  Nimble  or  Quick, 

Angel  didn't  bother  jumping. 

Sat  on  the  end  of  the  wick 
and  burned.  People  were  busy, 
all  the  hoopla  of  begetting. 

Angel  said.  Oh,  and  Oh. 

Everyone  shut  up  fast. 

Thus,  there  was  Oh. 

Bolt  screwed  off  the  hydrant, 
here  were  streets  of  anointing, 
heads  and  toes,  head  to  toe, 
till  there  was  looseness  in  every  joint. 

Sinner,  whose  feet  don't  stink  sometimes? 

Angel  shook,  shaking  bangles  strung 
with  silver  fish,  soup  cans,  towers. 

One  look  said  this  wasn't  just  another 
piss-ass  kid  looking  for  rapture. 

Gun  jacked  at  your  temple,  Angel 
said,  the  days  of  your  life  are  numbered. 
Face  it,  this  was  revelation. 

Angel  said.  Say,  ah,  say,  ah. 

Say,  half  the  time  I'm  lucky. 

Say,  I'm  a mean  mother  fucker, 
a brother  fucker,  a mother  brother. 
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Angel  said.  Talk  the  big  hand  down, 
bright  spot  of  flesh. 

Talk  slant  river  current,  wind 
coasted  up  Avenue.  Talk  praise. 

Talk  rat  off  the  third  rail. 

Ah,  say  ah. 

Kids  chopping  down  the  street,  looking 
for  what  good  comes  of  nothing. 

Angel  cuts  past.  What  about  wings? 

Were  there  wings  to  remember  — 
great  beatings?  membranous? 
a stubbed  something? 

Who  is  singing  mercy,  mercy  now? 

Just  lullabies  from  one  wacked  grandma 
to  a restless  son.  Just  a song 
heard  through  an  open  window. 

Beets  in  a bowl  on  another  old  lady's  lap. 

Just  someone's  son  on  his  knees 
saying.  Mama,  I swear.  I swear  it. 

Hands  stained  red  — thaf  color  can't  be  real!  — 

I swear  it.  Mama,  I saw  Angel 
dancing  on  the  head 
of  a pin. 

2. 

Another  promise,  another  boy, 

some  hickory  dickory  no  good  dock  where 

kids  sat  dangle  footed  and  ready  to  fall  in. 

What  was  the  time?  Time  was  there  was  no  place 
you  did  not  hear  a story  of  someone  dancing  high 
and  dusted  and  tumbling  down.  Into  water 
if  you  were  lucky  or  the  luckless  way  — 
a rock,  a roof,  or  the  way  they  hear  some  kid  went  — 
his  papa  left  screaming,  "No,  that's  my  boy," 
when  the  men  came  to  wash  the  street  down. 
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3. 

Say,  ah. 

A whush.  A wing? 
Forget  Angel. 

Do  not  look  back. 
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Ama  Ata  Aidoo 


SPICES 

— for  Pandi  (Mutuma) 
I 


Actually, 

I could  handle  the  matter  of 
peppercorns 
really  well  since 
I can  still  see  Mother 
leaving  them  to  ripen 
on  the  odupon. 

A proper  parasite  if  ever  there  was  one 
who  vinely  and  shamelessly 
sprouted  by  giant  roots 

secured  itself  to  massive  ancestral  trunks  and 
wove  thin  firm  tendrils 
singing  a long  and  difficult  solo 
through  the  dappled  undergrowths 
then 

lay  queenly  and  luxuriantly  on  the  branches  and 

on  each  wider,  greener,  thicker  leaf, 

until  up  and  up  and  up 

it  reached  its  highest  crescendo  and  kissed 

the  glorious  sun 

gloriously. 


II 


My  Sister, 

we  shall  not  even  discuss 

ginger, 

wild  mint  or 

its  more  delicate  kin 

which  acquired 

the  anti-chicken  name  akoko-hesa 
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meaning  fowls-end: 
when  grown  in 

old  chamber-  and  water-pots,  and 
other  closed-in  spaces 
behind  the  bedroom  wall. 

Can  you  believe  that? 


Ill 


On  the  other  hand. 

The  Pepper-master's  and 
The  Pepper-mistress's 
pepper 

is  another  story. 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  known  only 
priests,  priestesses,  prophets  and 
sundry  holy  ones 

who  ate  the  sacred  stuff  to  sharpen 
their  tongues 

their  visions  of  the  future  and 
the  immediate  and  urgent  matter  of 
their  sexual  prowess. 

Which  name  do  you  know  it  by.  My  Sister? 

Shito 

Piripiri 

Miripiri 

chili 

cayenne 

agoi 

??? 

We  speak  of 

the  beginning  and  end  of  all  heat  . . . 


Where  I come  from 
we  called  it  muoko 
its  etymology 
completely  lost  in 
millenias  into  which 
harried  wives 

ground  and  ground  and  ground 
the  precious  stuff  . . . 

If  we  insisted  on  counting, 

we  could  end  up  with  one  hundred  species,  and 

still  not  be  done. 

My  Sister, 

when  The  Pepper-person's  pepper  moved  out  of 
the  shrines  and  the  temples, 
it  stayed  for  a thousand  more  years 
in  near-by  habitations  known  only  to  locals  in 
Africa  and  Asia  . . . 

— another  ancient  and  spicy  secret, 
valued  in  equal  parts  with  gold  dust 
then,  but  soon  to  be 

just  one  more  Third  World  exotica 
variously  liked  and  apologised  for. 

These  days, 

between  the  mildest  and  the  most  abrasive, 
green,  red,  yellow,  thin,  squat,  full  or  hollow, 
peppers 

grace  supermarket  stalls  from 
Atlanta  through  London  to  Zurich  . . . 

from  which  places 

we  zero  in 

on  the  issue  of  how 

we  take  care  of  our  bourgeois  palates. 
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IV 


When  you  first  dropped  your 
artful  reproof, 
startling  me  with 

its  delicious  wit  and  sweet  censure, 

I first  and 
guiltily 

saw  clear  evidence  of 
my  westernization, 
or  rather 

the  ease  with  which 
the  food-lover  in  me  had  taken  to 
"foreign  cuts"  of  meat: 
the  steaks,  the  chops  and 

the  briskets 
duly  cased  in 

condiments  of  exotic  names  and  flavours: 

— never  mind  their  origins  — 

cardamon 

origanum 

rosemary  and  thyme  . . . 

But  then,  because 

we  try  never  to  quite  give  in  without  a fight 

I quickly  recall  that  from 

sweeping  airports, 

driving  taxis  and 

cleaning  rich  old  folks'  bodies. 

Cousin  Kwaku,  Bro  Kofi,  Sissie  Yaa 
and  the  rest  of  the  extended  family 
go  home  to 

New  York's  Flat  and  London's  Shepherd's  Bushes 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburg  to 
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eat 

more  authentically  and  richly 
than  the  kings  and  queens 
we  left  at  home. 

So  whose  bourgeoise  palate 
are  we  talking  of 
taking  care  of? 

Eh,  My  Sister, 
whose 

bourgeoise  palate? 
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Nancy  Willard 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  PUFFBALL 

Unlike  my  brain,  it  was  smooth 
and  white  as  that  dead  foam 
they  packed  around  porcelain 
shipped  from  far  ports. 

Fat  angel, 

pocked  like  a wiffleball; 
a racquet  could  send  it  spinning 
into  the  trees 

but  I did  not  harm  it 
because  I never  met 
a guest  so  content 
as  that  sly  loaf  rising 

under  the  dark  leaves 
of  the  hosta, 
ripening  like  cheese 
drawing  from  darkness 

the  alien  moon  of  its  flesh. 

Ferns  packing  up  for  the  winter 
willingly  left  their  shadows 
with  an  angel  sent  to  bare 

God's  inscrutable  light: 

In  the  name  of  the  snow 
and  my  white  bowl  of  darkness, 
do  as  the  air  tells  you. 
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Tomas  Transtromer 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  UNCERTAINTY 

The  department  head  leans  forward  and  draws  an  X 
and  her  earrings  sway  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 

As  a spotted  butterfly  becomes  invisible  against  the  meadow 
the  demon  slips  in  and  merges  with  the  opened  newspaper. 

A helmet  with  nothing  inside  has  taken  power. 

The  mother  turtle  escapes  flying  under  the  water. 
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THE  CUCKOO 


A cuckoo  sat  cooing  in  a birch  just  north  of  the  house.  The  sound 
was  so  powerful  that  I first  thought  it  was  an  opera  singer  per- 
forming a cuckoo  imitation.  Surprised  I saw  a bird.  Its  tailfeathers 
moved  up  and  down  with  every  note,  like  a pump  handle  at  a well. 
The  bird  hopped  on  both  feet,  then  turned  its  body  around  and 
cried  out  to  all  four  directions.  Then  it  rose  and  flew  muttering 
something  over  the  house  and  flew  a long  way  into  the  west.  . . . 
The  summer  grows  old  and  everything  collapses  into  a single 
melancholy  sigh.  Cuculus  canoras  returns  to  the  tropics.  Its  time 
in  Sweden  is  over.  It  won't  be  long!  As  a matter  of  fact  the  cuckoo 
is  a citizen  of  Zaire.  I am  not  so  much  in  love  with  travel  any 
longer.  But  the  journey  visits  me.  In  these  days  when  I am  pushed 
farther  and  farther  into  a corner,  when  the  tree  rings  widen, 
when  I need  reading  glasses.  Many  more  things  happen  than  we 
can  carry.  There  is  nothing  to  be  astonished  about.  These  thoughts 
carry  me  just  as  loyally  as  Susi  and  Chuma  carried  Livingston's 
mummified  body  all  the  way  through  Africa. 


translated  by  Robert  Ely 
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Tom  Andrews 


WILLIAM  STAFFORD,  1914-1993 

When  Niels  Bohr  was  a young  boy,  he  had  trouble  with  the 
structure  of  his  grammar  school  essays.  He  couldn't  fit  the  wan- 
derings and  probings  of  his  mind  into  the  traditional  unities  of 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Here  is  the  last  sentence  of  one  of  his 
essays:  "I  would  also  like  to  mention  aluminum." 

William  Stafford  liked  to  tell  that  story.  I've  remembered  it, 
and  Stafford's  telling  of  it,  as  a kind  of  parable  about  the  alert 
mind's  impulse  toward  inclusivity.  It's  fitting  that  Stafford,  whose 
work  arose  out  of  a comparable  spirit  of  openness,  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  young  Bohr.  He,  Stafford,  was  perpetually  interested 
in  scientists  who  acknowledged  the  "never  sufficiently  identified, 
mysterious  river"  (Stafford's  phrase)  of  the  mind  and  the  creative 
process.  Last  May,  for  example,  during  a lecture  he  gave  at  Ohio 
University's  literary  festival,  Stafford  quoted  the  great  Indian 
mathematician  Srinivasa  Ramanujan.  When  asked  to  describe  how 
he  arrived  at  the  solution  to  a particularly  difficult  problem,  Ra- 
manujan replied:  "[When]  I heard  the  problem  it  was  clear  that  the 
solution  should  obviously  be  a continued  fraction;  I then  thought. 
Which  continued  fraction?  And  the  answer  came  to  my  mind."  We 
in  the  audience  laughed,  but  we  knew,  too,  that  Stafford  was  bear- 
ing witness  to  something  important  and  difficult  to  talk  about  and 
larger  than  all  of  us. 

For  over  five  decades  — beginning  with  the  publication  of 
Down  in  My  Heart  in  1947  — William  Stafford  was  one  of  our  most 
faithful  witnesses  to  that  mysterious  river.  His  "testimony"  in- 
cluded a rare  steadiness  of  character  and  of  religious  belief  ("The 
shocks  of  normality.  Of  healthiness,"  as  Laurence  Lieberman  put 
it  in  a review  of  Someday,  Maybe),  which  served  as  a kind  of  bottom- 
land in  which  the  river  of  intuition  and  play  could  run.  Perhaps 
that  steadiness  is  less  shocking  now  than  it  was  a few  decades 
ago,  when  poetry  and  self-destructive  behavior  seemed,  to  some, 
irrevocably  intertwined.  As  Denise  Levertov  wrote  in  her  essay, 
"Anne  Sexton:  Light  Up  the  Cave"  (1974), 
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Innumerable  young  poets  have  drunk  themselves  into 
stupidity  and  cirrhosis  because  they  admired  John  Ber- 
ryman or  Dylan  Thomas  [both  of  whom,  interestingly 
enough,  were  born  in  1914,  the  same  year  as  Stafford] 
and  came  to  think  they  must  drink  like  them  to  write 
like  them.  At  the  very  least  it  is  assumed  that  creativity 
and  hangups  are  inevitably  inseparable.  One  student 
(male)  said  to  me  recently,  "I  was  amazed  when  the  first 
poet  I met  seemed  to  be  a cheerful  person  and  not  any 
more  fucked  up  than  anyone  else.  When  I was  in  high 
school,  I got  the  idea  that  you  had  to  be  fucked  up  to  be  a 
real  artist!"  And  a young  English  teacher  in  a community 
college  told  me  she  had  given  up  writing  poetry  because 
she  believed  there  were  unavoidable  links  between  de- 
pression and  anxiety  and  the  making  of  art.  "Don't  you 
feel  terrible  when  you  write  poems?" 

Thank  God  not  many  of  us  believe  that  anymore.  Stafford's  poems 
and  essays  and  presence  served  as  much-needed  antidotes  to  what 
was  then  the  current  climate;  they  were  part  of  an  oppositional 
stance  he  adopted  throughout  his  life  and  expressed  most  dramat- 
ically early  on,  in  his  decision  to  become  a conscientious  objector 
during  World  War  II.  In  an  article  in  Festival  Quarterly,  published  in 
1990,  Stafford  described  that  oppositional  stance; 

In  a world  like  the  one  we  face,  we  are  an  opposition;  it 
has  to  be.  Caught  in  a world  center  of  power,  we  scram- 
ble for  footing.  But  we  are  a loyal  opposition,  for  our  con- 
cern happens  to  be  people,  and  there  are  no  "enemies." 
Redemption  comes  with  care.  In  our  culture  we  can  op- 
pose but  not  subvert.  Openness  is  part  of  our  technique. 

Last  May,  when  Stafford  came  to  Ohio,  I had  the  opportunity 
to  ask  him  about  the  seemingly  contradictory  role  of  "opponent" 
for  whom  "openness  is  part  of  our  technique."  Let  me  give  you  the 
specific  context.  One  evening,  after  hearing  another  writer  at  the 
festival  read  a personal  essay  about  teaching  briefly  in  Istanbul,  a 
theme  of  which  was  comic  self-inflation,  Stafford  said  to  a group 
of  us,  "I  heard  people  laughing,  but  I'm  afraid  it  was  not  Brethren 
enough  for  me."  Not  Brethren  enough.  It  was  clear  he  was  articulat- 
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ing  something  deeply  important  to  him,  a cherished  — dare  I say 
— standard  of  how  literature  enters  our  lives  and  offers  suste- 
nance. That  night  I couldn  t stop  thinking  about  his  remark,  and 
the  next  day  I asked  him,  ^^How  does  one  make  sure  one^s  writing 
is  Brethren  enough  while  at  the  same  time  being  receptive  to 
whatever  comes  along?" 

He  tilted  his  head.  "I  see  the  trap  you're  setting  for  me,"  he 
said.  'It's  like  the  question.  How  do  you  become  a good  person? 
First  you  become  a saint,  and  then  you  act  naturally." 

We  both  smiled  at  that  one.  It  was  a classic  Bill  Stafford 
utterance,  simultaneously  brilliant  and  homespun  and  spiritually 
enigmatic  and  warm.  Then  he  added,  "Whatever  happened  to  se- 
renity as  a goal?"  He  was  then  besieged  by  other  admirers,  and  I 
didn't  get  a chance  to  pursue  the  conversation  further. 

That  was  the  last  time  I saw  him.  He  was  79  when  he  died  last 
August.  A week  before  he  died,  I read  the  galleys  to  a book  of 
essays  on  his  work  that  I looked  forward  to  giving  him  as  an 
eightieth  birthday  present.  But  I have  a hunch  how  he  might  have 
responded.  It's  likely  he  would  have  reiterated  what  he  said  in  a 
letter  when  I told  him  I was  putting  the  book  together.  After 
generously  offering  to  help  in  whatever  way  he  could,  he  wrote, 
"An  afterthought.  Please  ponder  a bit  — I think  you  should  do 
your  creative  work.  And  if  you  want  to  balance  it  with  some  schol- 
arly work  — think  hard  about  finding  a more  worthy  (and  reward- 
ing) subject.  . . ."  This  was  not  the  disillusionment  or  frustration 
of  old  age  talking  — truly,  he  was  the  youngest-spirited  person 
I've  known  — but  genuine  humility.  I think  now  of  two  similarly 
humble  poems,  poems  that  pressed  themselves  to  mind  when  I 
heard  he  had  died.  The  first  is  "Things  I Learned  Last  Week": 

Ants,  when  they  meet  each  other, 
usually  pass  on  the  right. 

Sometimes  you  can  open  a sticky 
door  with  your  elbow. 
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A man  in  Boston  has  dedicated  himself 
to  telling  about  injustice. 

For  three  thousand  dollars  he  will 
come  to  your  town  and  tell  you  about  it. 

Schopenhauer  was  a pessimist  but 
he  played  the  flute. 

Yeats,  Pound,  and  Eliot  saw  art  as 
growing  from  other  art.  They  studied  that. 

If  I ever  die.  Yd  like  it  to  be 
in  the  evening.  That  way.  Ell  have 
all  the  dark  to  go  with  me,  and  no  one 
will  see  how  I begin  to  hobble  along. 

In  the  Pentagon  one  person's  job  is  to 
take  pins  out  of  towns,  hills,  and  fields, 
and  then  to  save  the  pins  for  later. 

Of  course  I thought  about  the  sixth  stanza,  but  I bet  Stafford 
wouldn't  want  us  to  pluck  out  that  stanza  from  the  v/eave  of  the 
whole  poem.  Like  so  many  Stafford  poems,  "Things  I Learned 
Last  Week"  acknowledges  and  delights  in  the  world  as  it  actually 
arrives,  as  full  of  sticky  doors  and  bureaucrats  as  it  is  of  death  and 
our  consciousness  of  death. 

The  second  poem  is  "Friends,  Farewell": 

After  the  chores  are  done  I tune 

and  strum.  Nobody  hears,  nobody  cares, 

and  the  stars  go  on. 

Now  that  I've  told  you  this,  maybe 
I've  been  all  wrong  — so  faint  a life, 
and  so  little  done. 
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But  I want  you  all  to  be  easy  after 
I'm  gone:  nobody  hear,  nobody  care, 
and  the  stars  go  on. 

I have  to  "disagree"  with  this  poem.  After  all,  his  readers  do  hear, 
and  care,  and  the  stars  and  so  much  else  are  invoked  and  hymned 
and  let  be  in  his  marvelous  poems.  We'll  miss  his  shrewd,  alert 
presence  up  in  Lake  Oswego,  Oregon,  or  roving  the  country  or 
globe,  steadily  watching  and  listening  and  encouraging  us  all  to  do 
the  same  lest  we  forget  what  it  is  to  be  alive  in  this  puzzling  world. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


AMA  ATA  AIDOO,  novelist, 
dramatist,  essayist  and  poet,  has 
been  Distinguished  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Oberlin  dur- 
ing the  1993-94  school  year. 
Born  in  Ghana,  she  is  best 
known  for  the  novel  Sister  Kill- 
joy. Her  poetry  collection.  An 
Angry  Letter  in  January,  won 
the  1987  Nelson  Mandela  Prize 
for  Poetry. 

TOM  ANDREWS'  prose  poems 
from  our  fall  issue,  three  "Cin- 
ema Verite"  pieces,  have  been 
selected  for  Best  Poems  of  1993. 
His  new  collection.  The  Hemo- 
philiac's Motorcycle,  is  just  out 
from  University  of  Iowa  Press. 

ANGELA  ball's  long  poem, 
"Jean  Rhys,"  is  to  be  part  of  a 
collection  titled  Quartet,  sched- 
uled to  appear  early  in  1995  from 
Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Press. 

DINA  BEN-LEV,  an  Oberlin 
graduate,  was  awarded  a 1994 
Creative  Writing  Fellowship 
from  the  NEA.  She  teaches  En- 
glish at  Cornish  College  of  the 
Arts  in  Seattle. 

JUDITH  BERKE  is  the  author 
of  White  Morning  (Wesleyan) 
and  Acting  Problems  (Silverfish 
Review  Press). 

The  poems  in  this  issue  by 
LINDA  BIERDS  are  from  The 


Ghost  Trio,  due  out  from  Henry 
Holt  in  November  of  this  year. 

CHANA  BLOCH's  latest  book 
of  poems  is  The  Past  Keeps 
Changing;  her  translation  (with 
Ariel  Bloch)  of  the  biblical  Song 
of  Songs  will  be  published  next 
year  by  Random  House. 

ROBERT  BLY's  most  recent 
books  are  Gratitude  to  Old 
Teachers,  poems,  from  BOA 
Press,  and  The  Darkness 
Around  Us  Is  Deep:  Selected 
Poems  of  William  Stafford, 
from  HarperCollins. 

BECKIAN  FRITZ  GOLDBERG 
is  the  author  of  two  collections. 
Body  Betrayer  and  In  the  Bad- 
lands of  Desire,  both  published 
by  Cleveland  State.  She  teaches 
creative  writing  at  Arizona  State 
University. 

EAMON  GRENNAN  is  from 
Dublin  and  teaches  at  Vassar. 
His  most  recent  collection.  As 
If  It  Matters  (Graywolf),  was 
reviewed  in  these  pages  last 
year. 

JUDITH  HERZBERG  divides 
her  time  between  Amsterdam 
and  Jerusalem.  A selection  of 
her  poems,  also  translated  by 
SHIRLEY  KAUFMAN,  appeared 
in  the  FIELD  Translation  Series 
in  1988,  under  the  title  But 
What.  These  new  translations 
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are  from  her  latest  collection, 
Zoals,  published  in  Amsterdam 
in  1992. 

SHIRLEY  KAUFMAN'S  newest 
collection.  Rivers  of  Salt,  ap- 
peared from  Copper  Canyon 
Press  last  year. 

PHILIP  LEVINE'S  book  of 
memoirs,  The  Bread  of  Time, 
has  just  appeared  from  Knopf. 

FATIMA  LIM-WILSON  teaches 
at  Shoreline  Community  Col- 
lege in  Seattle.  Her  first  book. 
Wandering  Roots/From  the  Hot- 
house, was  the  1991  Colorado 
Book  Authors  Award  and  the 
1992  Philippine  National  Book 
Award. 

JON  LOOMIS  is  currently  a 
full-time  poet  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  work  has  appeared  in 
a number  of  periodicals,  and  his 
manuscript.  Common  Prayer,  is 
seeking  a publisher. 

VICTORIA  REDEL's  poetry  and 
fiction  have  appeared  in  numer- 
ous journals.  A collection  of  her 
short  fiction.  Where  the  Road 
Bottoms  Out,  will  appear  from 
Knopf  this  fall. 

The  selection  of  RAINER 
MARIA  RILKE's  poems  in  this 
issue  is  taken  from  The  Book 
of  Fresh  Beginnings:  Selected 
Poems  of  Rilke,  translated  by 
David  Young,  which  the  FIELD 
Translation  Series  will  publish 
this  spring.  All  these  poems  be- 


long to  Rilke's  Neue  Gedichte 
volumes,  published  in  1907  and 
1908. 

YANNIS  RITSOS,  the  Greek 
poet,  died  in  1990.  The  poems 
in  this  issue  are  from  Late  Into 
the  Night,  his  posthumous  col- 
lection. MARTIN  MCKINSEY's 
poems  and  translations  have  ap- 
peared widely. 

DAVID  ST.  JOHN  survived  the 
Los  Angeles  earthquake  in  Jan- 
uary. According  to  Charles 
Wright,  he  would  like  to  be  re- 
membered as  the  Mallarme  of 
Venice  Beach.  In  any  case,  his 
new  book.  Study  for  the  World's 
Body:  New  and  Selected  Poems, 
will  be  out  this  summer  from 
HarperCollins. 

BETSY  SHOLL's  most  recent 
book  is  The  Red  Line  (Pitts- 
burgh). She  won  the  1991  AWP 
Award  for  poetry. 

It's  a great  pleasure  to  welcome 
the  Swedish  poet  TOMAS 
TRANSTROMER  back  to  the 
pages  of  FIELD  after  a long  ab- 
sence. 

LEE  UPTON's  poems  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  American  Poetry 
Review  and  Epoch. 

JEAN  valentine's  most  re- 
cent book  is  The  River  at  Wolf 
(Alice  James  Books,  1992).  She 
teaches  at  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege and  the  92nd  St.  Y in  New 
York  City. 
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NANCY  WILLARD'S  most  re- 
cent books  are  Sister  Water  and 
Telling  Time:  Angels,  Ances- 
tors and  Stories. 

C.  D.  WRIGHT's  seventh  collec- 
tion of  poems,  Just  Whistle,  is 
out  from  Kelsey  Street  Press. 
She  is  working  on  a project 
about  Arkansas  writers  under 


the  aegis  of  a writer's  fellowship 
from  the  Lila  Wallace  Founda- 
tion. 


CHARLES  WRIGHT'S  last  book 
was  The  World  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Things.  He  is  just 
completing  a new  collection,  to 
be  called  Chickamauga. 
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"Knowing":  Glimpses  Into 


Something  Ever  Larger  41:37 
The  Hemophiliac's 

Motorcycle  41:79 

Codeine  Diary  46:24 

Cinema  Verite:  The  Death  of 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  48:34 
Cinema  Verite:  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray 
Follows  His  Bliss  48:35 

Cinema  Verite:  Jacques 
Derrida  and  God's 
Tsimfsum  48:36 

Essay:  Miroslav  Holub: 

"Hemophilia/Los  Angeles": 

Lives  of  a Cell  49:30 

Essay:  William  Stafford, 

1914-1993  50:102 

ASEKOFF,  L.  S. 

Iceboats  47:72 

The  Shoes  Are  Death  47:73 

The  Punished  Net  47:74 

ATWOOD,  MARGARET 
Essay:  William  Stafford: 

"Waking  at  3 A.M."  41:29 


BALL,  ANGELA 


Cover 

45:66 

Flash 

45:67 

The  Nothing  above  the 

Water 

48:32 

The  Man  in  a Shell 

48:33 

From  the  jean  Rhys  Series: 

Domenica 

50:70 

BEASLEY,  BRUCE 

Red  Reed 

49:43 

BEHN,  ROBIN 

On  Giving  My  Father  a Book 

About  Roses 

47:78 

Crackles 

47:81 

BEN-LEV,  DINA 

Driving 

48:25 

Broken  Helix 

50:13 

BERKE,  JUDITH 

The  Old  Child 

44:9 

Tinnitus 

44:10 

Boots 

50:27 

Portrait  of  an  Actor 

50:28 

La  Berceuse 

50:29 

Female  Standing  Nude 

50:30 

BIERDS,  LINDA 

And  the  Ship  Sails  On 

42:50 

The  Wind  Tunnel 

42:52 

It 

50:47 

Seizure 

50:48 

Phantom  Pain 

50:49 

BLACK,  SOPHIE  CABOT 

The  Island 

45:46 

BLOCH,  GHANA 

In  the  Land  of  the  Body 

43:55 

Looking  at  the  X-Rays 

43:56 

Little  Love  Poem 

43:57 

Primer 

45:71 

Listening 

45:73 

Crying  at  the  Movies 

50:34 

Self-Portrait  at  Eleven-Thirty 

no 


PM. 

50:35 

How  Pain  Gets  Passed 
Around 

50:36 

BLY,  ROBERT 
Essay:  Osip  Mandelstam:  " 

I'm 

in  a lion's  trench":  The 
Beauty  of  Sound 

45:39 

After  My  Father's  Funeral 

50:15 

BORGES,  JORGE  LUIS 
Manuscript  Found  in  a 
Conrad  Novel 

47:102 

Manuel  Peyrou 

47:103 

BORUCH,  MARIANNE 
Essay:  G.  M.  Hopkins:  Becoming 

"Epithalamion" 

43:46 

For  Emily  Dickinson 

43:66 

In  April 

43:68 

The  Boy  Ghost 

46:70 

Up  in  Air 

46:72 

Walking  Home 

48:5 

At  the  Y 

48:6 

BOURNE,  DANIEL 
Covenant 

42:33 

Iowa  Cow 

42:34 

CAMPO,  RAFAEL 
The  Lost  Plaza  is 
Everywhere 

41:60 

The  Test 

41:61 

COLLINS,  BILLY 
A Wonder  of  the  World 

41:99 

Candle  Hat 

41:100 

COLLINS,  MARTHA 
Background/Information 

42:43 

In  Black  and  White 

42:45 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep! 

42:46 

Coast 

42:48 

Little  Boy 

44:5 

Home  Fires 

44:7 

Field 

44:8 

Essay:  Osip  Mandelstam: 
"Black  Earth":  The  Speech 

of  Silence  Laboring 

45:35 

Love  Lettuce 

47:87 

Discourse 

49:37 

Forest  for  the  Trees 

49:38 

Cloud-play  for  Four  Hands 

49:39 

Nothing  Doing 

49:42 

COOLEY,  NICOLE 
Diane  Arbus,  New  York 

49:52 

CSOORI,  SANDOR 
Returning  Home  from  the 
Flight  After  the  War 

46:22 

CULBERSON,  STEVEN 
Climbing  to  Ngorongoro 

42:29 

The  Killing  of  the  Cobra 

42:31 

DERBY,  EDWARD 
Citrus  Workers 

42:39 

DONZELLA,  NICCOLO  N. 
Essay:  Robert  Hayden:  "Free 
Fantasia:  Tiger  Flowers": 
Elegy  for  an  American 

47:10 

DOYLE,  LYNN 
Rate  of  Forgetfulness 

43:54 

EDSON,  RUSSELL 
Winter  Fever 

46:18 

The  Time  Bank 

46:19 

FISCHEROVA,  SYLVA 
Without  Men 

42:35 

The  Merriest  Country  on 
Earth 

42:36 

And  Today  in  that  Wine  Bar 
on  the  Corner 

42:38 

Essay:  Osip  Mandelstam:  "The 

Age":  The  Time  vs.  the 
Age 

45:29 

Essay:  Miroslav  Holub: 
"Seeing":  A Game  with 
Faces 

49:25 

For  Greater  Precision 

49:86 

A Totally  New  Time,  a 
Completely  New  Era 

49:87 

Land  of  Mud 

49:88 

FRIEBERT,  STUART 
Review-Essay:  All  We  Can  Do: 
Mark  Strand,  The 
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Continuous  Life;  Selected 
Poems  44:58 

Review-Essay:  The  Truth  of 
the  Matter:  Julia  Kasdorf, 
Sleeping  Preacher;  Yusef 
Komunyakaa,  Magic 


City 

48:64 

GIBB,  ROBERT 

Owls 

44:17 

Brown  Bat 

44:18 

Skunk  Cabbage 

44:20 

Japanese 

46:62 

Salting  the  Slugs 

46:63 

GOLDBERG,  BECKIAN  FRITZ 

I Have  Set  My  Heart  on  the 

Sparrow 

48:10 

Everything  Where  1 Left  It 

48:12 

Being  Pharaoh 

50:16 

GREGER,  DEBORA 

Keats  in  Ohio 

48:28 

Sepia 

48:30 

GRENNAN,  EAMON 
After  a Death,  a Walk  in  the 

Country 

50:72 

Ants 

50:74 

Robin 

50:75 

Waiting  Room 

50:77 

Raking 

50:79 

HAMMOND,  MARY 
STEWART 

Canaan 

45:80 

World  Without  End 

45:83 

Positive  Thinking 

45:85 

HEANEY,  SEAMUS 

Markings 

44:52 

Field  of  Vision 

44:54 

Casting  and  Gathering 

44:55 

HERBERT,  ZBIGNIEW 
What  Mr.  Cogito  Thinks 

About  Hell 

43:75 

On  Smoking  Things  Out 

43:77 

Knots 

43:78 

Mr.  Cogito  and  Pure 

Thought 

43:79 

Sometimes  Mr.  Cogito 
Receives  Strange  Letters 
Written  with  Irony  and  an 


Even  Larger  Dose  of 
Compassion 

43:81 

HERNTON,  CALVIN 
Essay:  Robert  Hayden: 
"Runagate  Runagate": 
Shining 

47:31 

HERZBERG,  JUDITH 
Song 

50:45 

Target 

50:46 

HETTLINGER,  GRAHAM 
During  the  "Dirty  Little 
War" 

43:50 

Waiting  for  the  Electric  Train 

to  Leningrad 

48:43 

HINRICHSEN,  DENNIS 
On  Dante,  Scorpions,  Love, 
the  Grazing  Light 

43:73 

HIRSCH,  EDWARD 
Essay:  Miroslav  Holub:  "In  the 

Microscope" 

49:9 

HOLDEN,  JONATHAN 
Essay:  William  Stafford:  "With 

Kit,  Age  7,  at  the  Beach" 

41:25 

HOLUB,  MIROSLAV 
Heart  Transplant 

42:5 

The  Clock 

42:7 

Fish 

42:8 

Glass 

42:10 

The  Fall  from  the  Green 
Frog 

42:11 

The  Wall  in  the  Corner  by  the 

Stairs 

45:41 

The  End  of  the  Week 

45:43 

Spinal  Cord 

47:75 

My  Mother  Learns  Spanish 

47:76 

Essay:  Science  and  the 
Corrosion  of  the  Soul 

49:95 

JACOBSEN,  ROLF 
Suddenly.  In  December 

44:38 

Grass 

44:39 

Refugee 

44:40 
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Sky  Lab  44:41 

JANAS,  MARCI 
Review-Essay:  The  Secret 
World  of  Charles  Simic: 

Charles  Simic,  The  Book  of 


Gods  and  Devils 

44:67 

JANAS,  MARI-MARCELLE 

Correlatives  of  Pain 

45:47 

JENSEN,  LAURA 

The  Piano  in  Saint  Paul 

43:92 

Tak  Ska  Du  Ha 

43:94 

The  Poor  Can  Be  Bled  to 

Death 

43:95 

The  Autumn  Sky 

46:59 

Green  Chevy 

46:60 

Clever  Skata 

46:61 

White  Christmas 

49:80 

Ethnic 

49:82 

Rotary 

49:85 

KAUFMAN,  SHIRLEY 
Peace  March,  Jerusalem, 

1989 

43:85 

Lemon  Sponge 

43:86 

Longing  for  Prophets 

43:88 

Poem  in  November 

49:89 

Essay:  Backache,  Poemache, 

and  Botz 

50:55 

KELLY,  TIMOTHY 

Two  Special  Senses 

48:14 

Closed  Head  Injury 

48:16 

Does  Enough  Happen? 

48:17 

KOMUNYAKAA,  YUSEF 

Triangles 

46:20 

Trap 

46:21 

Essay:  Robert  Hayden: 
Journey  into  "(American 

Journal)" 

47:52 

Genealogy 

49:64 

Slattees 

49:65 

No-Good  Blues 

49:67 

KROLOW,  KARL 

Earlier 

46:52 

Daring 

46:53 

Nice 

46:54 

Waking  Dream  46:55 

KRUSOE,  JIM 

Heidi  46:56 

LEVINE,  PHILIP 

Trust  50:42 

My  Given  Name  50:44 

LEVIS,  LARRY 


Essay:  Miroslav  Holub:  So 
That:  On  Holub's  "Meeting 


Ezra  Pound"  49:12 

Elegy  with  the  Sprawl  of  a 

Wave  Inside  It  50:7 

LI  SHANG-YIN 
Five  Untitled  Love 

Poems  41:90 

LIM-WILSON,  FATIMA 
Cape  Hatteras  50:88 

The  Wave  50:89 

Broken  English  50:90 

LOGAN,  WENDELL 
Essay:  Notes  on  a Musical 


Setting  of  Robert  Hayden's 
"Runagate  Runagate"  47:41 

LOOMIS,  JON 

Bathers  50:31 

Vanitas  Motel  50:32 

Watching  Wings  of  Desire  with  a 
Bad  Cold  50:33 

LUX,  THOMAS 
Grim  Town  in  a Steep 

Valley  46:64 

A Large  Branch  Splintered 


Off  a Tree  in  a Storm  46:65 

MACARI,  ANNE  MARIE 
Clare  and  Francis  49:75 

MANSOUR,  JOYCE 
Breastplate  46:46 

Light  as  a Shuttle  Desire  46:47 

MCCARTHY,  CATHERINE 
PHIL 

Going  to  Knock  45:79 
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MCMAHON,  LYNNE 
Reading  Virgil 

46:51 

MCNAMARA,  ROBERT 
Doing  Melaka 

45:78 

MCPHERSON,  SANDRA 
Designing  Duet 

41:72 

Holy  Woman:  Pecolia 
Warner 

41:75 

Notes  on  a Missouri  Quilt  Top 

Pieced  on  a Western  Auto 
Catalog  and  on  Newspape 

r 

Dated  December  22, 
1956 

41:76 

Two  Private  Sermons 

41:77 

One  Way  She  Spoke  to 
Me 

42:58 

Redheart,  Greenbark, 
Blueblossom 

42:59 

Essay:  The  Two-tone  Line, 
Blues  Ideology,  and  the 
Scrap  Quilt 

44:22 

Choosing  an  Author  for 
Assurance  in  the 
Night 

45:44 

Landscape  Painter,  Salmon 
Creek,  July 

47:64 

Ode  to  Baron  Samedi  and 
Other  Guedes 

47:65 

Spirit  Writings 

47:68 

An  Acre  of  Bird's-foot  Trefoil 

and  Morning  Glory  in  a 
Beach  Swale 

49:45 

Desert  Night,  Las  Vegas 

49:47 

MERWIN,  W.  S. 
Immortelles 

43:58 

One  Time 

49:48 

Old  Question 

49:49 

MOORE,  MARY 
Mater  Mother 

46:45 

MORSE,  MICHAEL 
Three  Walks  of  Near  Suicide 
with  Trakl 

45:55 

Trakl,  In  Charge  of 
Wounded 

45:58 

MOSS,  THYLIAS 

Poem  for  My  Mothers  and 


Other  Makers  of 


Asafetida 

42:62 

Dwarf  Tossing 

42:64 

MURPHY,  ERIN 

All's  Hollow 

49:71 

Descartes's  Lover 

49:72 

MUSKE,  CAROL 

Last  Take 

47:104 

Prague:  Two  Journals 

47:106 

NASH,  VALERIE 

Light-Struck 

43:89 

The  Evening  Hemlocks 

43:91 

NATHANIEL,  ISABEL 

The  Jewels  of  Windsor 

48:37 

The  Weepers 

48:38 

Miss  Blue 

48:40 

NI  DHOMHNAILL,  NUALA 

The  Language  Question 

44:56 

NYHART,  NINA 

Deep  Winter 

45:63 

Two  Faces 

45:65 

OLDS,  SHARON 

The  Falls 

47:83 

The  Elopement 

47:85 

PASTAN,  LINDA 

Essay:  William  Stafford: " 

Ask 

Me" 

41:34 

PEIRCE,  KATHLEEN 

Near  Burning 

44:12 

Parts 

44:13 

The  Raptor  Center 

44:16 

PLUMLY,  STANLEY 
Essay:  G.  M Hopkins: 

"Epithalamion":  "Hear 

What 

1 Do" 

43:39 

One-Legged  Wooden 

Red-Wing 

43:71 

Armistice  Poppies 

49:93 

POTTER,  CAROL 
The  Man  at  the 

Pompidou 

42:54 

They  Want  Ice  Cream  the 
Color  of  Honeydew 
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Melon  42:56 

Upside  Down  in  the 

Rafters  48:8 

Cairns  48:9 

PRADO,  ADELIA 
Consecration  42:24 

Head  42:26 

Falsetto  42:27 

REDEL,  VICTORIA 
Talk  the  Big  Hand  Down  50:91 

RICH,  ADRIENNE 
Through  Corralitos  Under 

Rolls  of  Cloud  44:50 

RILKE,  RAINER  MARIA 
Death-Experience  50:21 

Venice  in  Late  Autumn  50:22 

Blue  Hydrangeas  50:23 

The  Bowl  of  Roses  50:24 

RITSOS,  YANNIS 
Evacuation  50:37 

The  Trial  50:38 

Until  One  Night  50:39 

The  Original  Position  50:40 

Stages  of  Weariness  50:41 

SCHMITZ,  DENNIS 
Birds  41:86 

Anna  Karenina  41:88 

Essay:  G.  M.  Hopkins: 

"Carrion  Comfort"  43:34 

Eeyore  45:74 

Rafting  45:76 

The  Ladder:  Roger  Vail's 
Photo  of  a Rockface  in  the 
Carrera  (Italy)  Marble 
Quarries  47:96 

Roger  Vail's  Photo  of  a 


Worked-Out  Mountain  in 
the  Carrera  (Italy)  Marble 
Quarries  47:98 

Essay:  Miroslav  Holub:  "Half  a 
Hedgehog":  Distancing  49:18 

SHOLL,  BETSY 

Pick  a Card  41:62 

Joining  the  Circus  41:64 


Three  Deaths  41:66 

Behind  the  Saint-Lazare 

Station  50:66 

Valentines  50:68 

SHOMER,  ENID 

Articulos  Religiosos  47:92 

Thistles  47:94 

SIMIC,  CHARLES 
Essay:  William  Stafford:  "At 

the  Bomb  Testing  Site"  41:8 

The  North  41:53 

The  Window  41:54 

Pyramids  and  Sphinxes  41:55 

Babylon  41:56 

Misfortune  on  the  Way  41:57 

The  Dead  in  Photographs  49:76 

The  Massacre  of  the 

Innocents  49:77 

Fresh  Notions  & Co.  49:78 

The  Beggar  on  Houston 

Street  49:79 

Essay:  My  Insomnia  and  I 50:53 

SMITH,  CHARLIE 
Belief  49:50 

The  Distance  49:51 

SNODGRASS,  W.  D. 

Essay:  Robert  Hayden: 

"Middle  Passage":  The  Man 
in  the  Middle  47:14 

SORESCU,  MARIN 
Pedestrian  44:42 

The  Path  44:43 

Seeing  Clearly  44:44 

Horizontal  44:45 

My  Soul,  You're  Good  at 

Everything  44:46 

The  Arrow  48:45 

Sin  48:46 

Innocence  48:47 

ST.  JOHN,  DAVID 
Lost  Magic  50:11 

STAFFORD,  WILLIAM 
For  a Lost  Child  42:13 

Story  Time  42:14 

Evolution  42:15 

What's  in  my  Journal  42:16 
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The  Right  Time 

42:17 

How  I Endured 

45:86 

On  the  Bookrack  at  Corner 
Drugs 

45:87 

Impasse 

47:120 

Left  for  the  Back  Pages 

47:121 

STERN,  GERALD 
Essay:  G.  M.  Hopkins:  "God's 

Grandeur":  Some 
Thoughts 

43:19 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

43:69 

Sylvia 

46:8 

STEWART,  PAMELA 
Not  Just  Shadow 

48:44 

STRAUS,  MARC  J. 

An  Elephant  Crossed  the 
Road 

46:66 

SZOCS,  GEZA 
The  Distant  Breath 

46:23 

TADIC,  NOVICA 
Toys,  Dream 

46:10 

Text,  Silk 

46:11 

Nobody 

46:12 

A Feather  Plucked  from  the 
Tail  of  the  Fiery  Hen 

46:13 

Song  to  the  Lamb 

46:15 

Little  Picture  Catalogues 

46:16 

At  the  Hairdresser 

46:17 

Night  Sonnet 

47:112 

The  Night  Game  of  the  Maker 

of  Faces 

47:113 

My  Night  Labors 

47:114 

To  a Marksman 

47:115 

TATE,  JAMES 

Autosuggestion:  USS  North 
Carolina 

1 

47:59 

What  a Patient  Does 

47:61 

50  Views  of  Tokyo 

47:62 

TAYLOR,  ELEANOR  ROSS 
Rain 

42:61 

TAYLOR,  HENRY 

Essay:  William  Stafford: 
"Thinking  for  Berky": 
Millions  of  Intricate 
Moves 

41:11 

THORNTON  LAURA 


Languor 

46:49 

TRANSTROMER,  TOMAS 
The  Kingdom  of 

Uncertainty 

50:100 

The  Cuckoo 

50:101 

TRIVELPIECE,  LAUREL 

Eden:  The  Last  Exit 

44:34 

Dreaming  of  Lions 

44:36 

Wing  Space 

44:37 

TU  MU 

Pien  River  Freezing  Over 

48:18 

Unable  to  Cross  at  Yunzhi 

48:19 

Morning  on  the  River 

48:20 

Coming  Home 

48:21 

Spring  in  the  South 

48:22 

Late  Summer  Evening 

48:23 

Saying  Goodbye 

48:24 

TURNER,  ALBERTA 
Essay:  William  Stafford: 

"Things  I Learned  Last 
Week"  41:41 

Review-Essay:  Two  Selves: 
Adrienne  Rich,  Time's 
Power;  Charles  Simic,  The 
World  Doesn't  End  42:73 

Review-Essay:  The  Clear 
Head  and  the  Raging  Heart: 
Mary  Stewart  Hammond, 

Out  of  Canaan  46:87 

Essay:  Robert  Hayden:  "Those 
Winter  Sundays"  47:8 

Review-Essay:  A Long  and 
Risky  Journey:  Denise 
Levertov,  Evening 
Train  48:52 

UPTON,  LEE 


Essay:  G.  M.  Hopkins:  "Spelt 


from  Sibyl's  Leaves": 

Disremembering, 

Dismembering 

43:30 

An  Almanac 

43:60 

The  Stem  of  August 

43:62 

The  Autobiographers 

43:63 

The  Architect  of  Sushi 

43:64 

The  Brontes 

43:65 

To  See  You  Again  48:48 

The  Crossing  of  Orchids  48:50 

Essay:  The  Closest  Work  50:58 

The  Wanderers  50:83 

The  Scarlet  Letter  50:84 

Beatrix  Potter  50:85 

Dorothy  in  Exile  50:86 

The  Arrest  of  Christ  in  the 

Book  of  Kells  50:87 

VAICIUNAITE,  JUDITA 
Wild  Plum  in  Bloom  41:68 

Untitled  41:69 

Winter  II  41:70 

Coffee  House,  with 

Pigeons  41:71 

VALENTINE,  JEAN 
Rome  Dream  42:65 

James  Wright:  In  Memory  44:57 

At  My  Mother's  Grave  46:5 

The  First  Angel  46:6 

Yield  Everything,  Force 

Nothing  46:7 

Red  for  Blood  50:20 

VARELA,  BLANCA 
Not  Dated  41:58 

Village  Song  47:70 


WALKER,  DAVID 
Review-Essay:  Paying 

Attention:  Lee  Upton,  No 
Mercy  42:66 

Review-Essay:  Improvising 
the  Blackbird:  Eavan 
Boland,  Outside  History: 


Selected  Poems 

1980-1990  44:91 

Review-Essay:  Yielding  to 
Mystery:  Kathleen  Peirce, 
Mercy  46:100 

Review-Essay:  Double 

Exposures:  Susan  Prospere, 

Sub  Rosa  48:72 

WALLACE,  JAN 

Under  46:43 

Surrender  46:44 


WALTON,  ANTHONY 
Essay:  Robert  Hayden: 

"Monet's  Waterlilies":  The 


Eye  of  Faith 

47:47 

WHITE,  NANCY 

Eve's  Garden 

47:89 

WILLARD,  NANCY 

In  Praise  of  the  Puffball 

42:18 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Geese 

42:19 

Swimming  to  China 
An  Angel  Considers  the 

42:20 

Naming  of  Meat 

42:21 

Memory  Hat 

42:22 

One  for  the  Road 

45:88 

A Very  Still  Life 
A Member  of  the 

47:122 

Wedding 

The  Mission  of  the 

47:123 

Puffball 

50:99 

WINTER,  JONAH 

Missing  Panels  from  an 

Altarpiece 

48:42 

WOODS,  JOHN 

Falling  with  Lucifer 

45:68 

Tale  of  Two  Guitars 

45:69 

WRIGHT,  C.  D. 

Lake  Echo,  Dear 

50:80 

Flame 

50:81 

Oneness 

50:82 

WRIGHT,  CHARLES 
Lines  on  Seeing  a Photograph 
for  the  First  Time  in  Thirty 
Years  41:95 

Looking  Outside  the  Cabin 
Window,  I Remember  a Line 
by  Li  Po  41:97 

After  Reading  Tu  Fu,  I Go 
Outside  to  the  Dwarf 
Orchard  41:98 

Essay:  G.  M.  Hopkins:  "God's 
Grandeur":  Improvisations: 

With  Father  Hopkins  on 
Lake  Como  43:8 

Blaise  Pascal  Lip-Syncs  the 

Void  45:61 

Winter-Worship  45:62 
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With  Eddie  and  Nancy  in 
Arezzo  at  the  Caffe 
Grande 

47:100 

With  Simic  and  Marinetti  at 
the  Giubbe  Rosse 

47:101 

Poem  Half  in  the  Manner  of 

Li  Ho 

50:64 

WRIGHT,  FRANZ 
Bild,  1959 

42:40 

Elegy:  Breese  D7  Pancake 

42:41 

Certain  Tall  Buildings 

42:42 

Essay:  Osip  Mandelstam: 

"Take  from  my  palms,  to 
soothe  your  heart": 
Persephone's  Bees: 

Thoughts  on  Mandelstam  45:8 

Depiction  of  Childhood 

45:52 

The  Late  Late  Show 

45:53 

Reunion 

45:54 

Planes 

47:116 

The  Weeping 

47:118 

Untitled 

47:119 

Van  Gogh's  "Undergrowth 
with  Two  Figures" 

49:55 

Abridged  Dictionary  of 

Synonyms  and  Phrases  for 

Chronic  Alcohol  Abuse 

49:56 

YOUNG,  DAVID 
Essay:  William  Stafford: 


“1940":  Shivers  of  Summer 
Wind  41:44 

Review-Essay:  The  Crystal 
and  the  Flame:  Italo 
Calvino,  Six  Memos  for  the 
Next  Millennium;  Nancy 
Willard,  Water  Walker; 

Dennis  Schmitz,  Eden; 

Stanley  Plumly,  Boy  on  the 
Step  42:82 

Essay:  G.  M.  Hopkins:  "Felix 
Randal":  Surprised  by 
Grief  43:22 

Review-Essay:  The  Blood  Bees 
of  Paradise:  Charles  Wright, 

The  World  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Things  44:77 

Essay:  Osip  Mandelstam:  "To 
some,  winter":  Stars  versus 
Salt  45:22 

Review-Essay:  Some  Huge 
Pageant:  James  Tate, 

Selected  Poems  46:74 

Review-Essay:  The  Borders  of 
Astonishment:  Donald 
Revell,  Erasures;  Carl 
Dennis,  Meetings  with 
Time;  Eamon  Grennan,  As 
If  It  Matters  48:82 
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